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Ninety Per Cent for the Lord 


Alexander Graf, Canadian insurance salesman who gave up a fine 
position to become stewardship secretary of the ULCA Synod of West- 
ern Canada, recently reported an experience that emphasizes the power 
of the Gospel working through the Lord’s servants in the church. 

“Last week,” said Mr. Graf, “I heard one of our church members 
say that on his farm they are drilling for oil. I asked him if he really 
wants to find oil on his property. He said, “That’s all I’m praying for 
these days.’ 

“ “What will you do if they find oil?’ I questioned. 

“Oh, he replied, ‘there are lots of things you can buy with money.’ 
He listed a number of them, and I kept listening for him to mention the 
church, but he didn’t. 

“So I said to him, ‘Where does the church come in? 

“He replied, ‘I'll give at least $100 more a year than I usually give.’ 

“Then I told him, ‘I am going to pray earnestly that you never find 
a drop of oil.’ 

“He looked at me in astonishment and asked, ‘Why not?’ 

“I'm trying to make a better man out of you, not a greater sinner 
than you already are,’ I told him. ‘You have everything you really need— 
a fine farm, machinery to work it with, a good home. Out of gratitude 
to God for what he has given you, you ought to give Him back at least 
90 per cent of any oil that is found on your farm. You have been 
happy without it. You certainly are not in want. And if oil should be 
found it would be an outright gift from Him.’ 

“After he had thought about it, and we had prayed about it, he 
signed a pledge card. He promised that if oil should be found on his 
farm he would give 90 per cent of the first year’s income to Saskatoon 
College and Seminary through the Christian Higher Education Year 
Appeal and would keep only 10 per cent for himself.” 

PAUL VALENTINER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Czech deadline is Nov. | 

A new law putting churches of Czecho- 
slovakia under tight government control 
goes into effect Noy. 1, it was reported in 
Prague last week. Roman Catholics have 
given notice they will not yield to the law. 

An “Office for Church Affairs” will be 
created within the Czech cabinet. The 
cabinet minister will have power to re- 
quire the churches to give him inventories 
of their property. He can dismiss clergy- 
men who do not measure up to Com- 
munist standards of citizenship. He will 
supervise the management of churches 
and church societies. 

Salaries of priests and pastors will be 
paid by the state. Until now the state has 
provided salary allowances only to clergy- 
men whose income from their parishes fell 
below a fixed minimum. 

Churches in Slovakia will be admin- 
istered by a Slovak commissioner, not by 
the cabinet officer appointed by the 
Prague government. 


Episcopalians go home 

Like all other people who go to church 
conventions, Episcopalians were tired out 
this month. They had been in session in 
San Francisco 12 days, had talked about 
budgets, displaced persons, evangelism, 
Jerusalem, psychiatric examination of 
candidates for the ministry, women dele- 
gates. One refreshing thought as they 
adjourned on Oct. 7 was that they 
wouldn’t have another general conven- 
tion until 1952. 

In three years since their last gathering 
their church had grown 8.3 per cent in 
membership, now totaling 2,293,389. At 
San Francisco they pushed up the 
church’s 1950 budget to a record-break- 
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ing $5,643,617—more than $1 million | 
higher than ever before. a | 
Women were barred as convention f) 
delegates. One woman had been given a jf} 
place in the 1946 convention. This year 


three had been elected by their dioceses. 


After two hours of debate it was decided 
they could be seated in the convention 
but would not be allowed to speak or vote. 
The women “declined the courtesy” of- 
fered them. : 

For congregations which object to use 
of a common chalice in administering 
holy communion, an alternate practice 
was Sanctioned. The communion wafer 
may be dipped in the wine (intinction) 
and given to the communicant. . . . It’s 
all right to take pictures in church while 
services are being conducted, it was de- 
cided. To interfere with press photog- 
raphers would be “bad public relations.” 
Furthermore, said one delegate, televised 
services are “just around the corner.” 


International Jerusalem 


Jerusalem should “belong to the 
world,” Episcopalians were told at their 
general convention this month. Neither 
Arabs nor Jews should be given political 
authority over the city. 

Jews of the United States are now hard 
at work building up pressure on the 
United Nations Assembly which wil! 
probably act on the Jerusalem questior 
next month. They want UN approval ol 
annexation of the New City of Jerusaleny 
to the state of Israel. 

Episcopalians took a strong stand ory 
the other side. Only the creation of a 
tiny international state consisting of Jeru-- 
salem and vicinity will protect the rights 
of the Christian minority living there, the: 
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Episcopalians thought. “Internationaliza- 
‘tion of the Holy City and its environs is 
‘the nearest approach to a just recognition 
of the claims of Moslem, Jew, and Chris- 
tian,” they said. 


\No debate on Melish 

\ Friends of the Rev. John Howard 
Melish had expected some sympathy from 
the Protestant Episcopal general conven- 
| tion this month. They had published their 
side of the story in a 64-page book en- 
titled The Melish Case and sent it to all 
bishops and others attending the San 
Francisco sessions. 

“The liberties of the whole church are 
threatened,” the book said. It explained 
how Rector Melish had been removed 
from his post at Holy Trinity Church, 
Brooklyn, because a handful of men on 
the church vestry had acted against the 
wishes of the rank-and-file membership 
of the congregation. Acting on the re- 
quest of nine vestrymen, the bishop of the 
Long Island diocese, James P. DeWolfe, 
had ordered the 74-year-old rector to 
step out. 

The argument started when Dr. Melish 
insisted on retaining his son, the Rev. 
William Howard Melish, as assistant 
rector of the congregation. The younger 
Melish had been chairman of the Na- 

tional Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

At San Francisco the Melish case fiz- 
/zled out in a few quiet minutes. The 620 
clerical and lay delegates voted down 
without argument a proposal to alter the 
church laws regarding how to get rid of 
a rector. The proposal which was de- 
feated would have transferred from the 
parish vestry to a congregational meet- 
ing the power to take action against a 
church’s rector. 


Time and place,for prayer 
This month the steel skeleton of the 
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For THE U.N. 
Light from above 


permanent home for the United Nations 
was rapidly rising skyward in east-side 
New York City. Cornerstone-laying 
would soon take place. 

Unless some unpredicted interference 
arose, the new building will have a place 
for people who want to pray. A lofty, 
circle-shaped room (according to archi- 
tects’ preliminary drawings) will be pro- 
vided for UN delegates who feel a need 
for seeking divine guidance. 

Last month a UN Assembly committee 
approved (44 to 0, with seven members 
not voting) that at the opening and clos- 
ing sessions of each assembly there shall 
be a moment of silence. Men of faith 
can use that moment as a time to pray. 


Good record 

In four years the United Lutheran 
Church had awakened to the fact that it 
wasn’t putting nearly as much money in 
its Sunday offering envelopes as it could 
afford. 


From 1941 to 1945, while American 
pocketbooks fattened with wart:me pros- 
perity, the annual offerings for ULC 
anportionment advanced only from 
$1,101,825 to $1,685,567. But from 1945 
to the end of 1948 the amount climbed 
to $3,659,669. 

Since the autumn of 1945 a soft- 
spoken, smiling, sandy-haired man had 
traveled from end to end of the United 
Lutheran Church, preaching the gospel 
of generous giving. He had been respon- 
sible to a large extent for the increase in 
offerings. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, as 
ULC secretary of stewardship, had stirred 
thousands of church people to a keener 
sense of their Christian obligation. 


End of the term 

This month as Dr. Stoughton ended 
his term as stewardship secretary 200 as- 
sociates and friends gathered in a New 
York hotel to pay tribute to his good 
work. “A layman utterly devoted to 
God,” he was called. 

Dr. Stoughton, who is now president 
of Wittenberg College, had a few parting 
words to say about being a good steward 
for God. Stewardship, he said, is God’s 
work. To lack courage or to be lazy about 
asking for gifts for the Lord is to fight 
against God. And, said Dr. Stoughton, 
if stewardship is God’s work, there is un- 
limited power from God to make a suc- 
cess of it. 

Activities of the ULC stewardship de- 
partment would be pushed ahead vig- 
orously by the new director, Mr. Henry 
Endress. At the New York dinner meet- 
ing this month Mr. Endress said emphasis 
would be put on teaching stewardship to 
children and young people. New tech- 
niques in work with adults would be em- 
ployed: stewardship workshops, laymen’s 
retreats, further development of the every 
member visit. Churches will be asked to 
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urge people to put the church in their 
wills. The United Lutheran Church will 
keep its place as a leader among Amer- 
ican churches in using movies, film strips, 
recordings, and publications to teach its 4 
people to give. : 


There are 657 laymen 
Membership in the Lutheran Laymen’s | 
Movement for Stewardship had been 88 _ 
when Dr. Stoughton became its executive 
secretary in 1945. Men of this group” 
contribute $100 or more each year to” 
finance the program of stewardship edu- 
cation in the United Lutheran Church. 
By Oct. 7, the night of the dinner in 
tribute to Dr. Stoughton, the member- 
ship reached 657. This was announced 
by the president, Mr. Charles H. Esser. 

Lutherans emphasize the priesthood of 
all believers, said ULC President Frank- 
lin Clark Fry at the Oct. 7 gathering. That 
means that every man is his own priest 
in coming before God. Lutherans alsc 
believe, said Dr. Fry, that every man is 
a layman. 

A minister is a layman who is per. 
mitted to occupy a special office in the: 
church. The word of God is given to al’ 
equally, not to a certain caste. The min 
istry developed because in the early days 
of the church the laymen realized thas 
their efforts to earn their living made i 
possible /for them to give only part o! 
their time in witnessing to the Christia1 
gospel. They decided to share in support 
ing a group of men who could give a 
their time to this work. 

The present world situation calls fo 
all-out witness to Christian faith amon» 
all men of the church, Dr. Fry emphe: 
sized. “No few of us can ever hold aloif) . 
the banners of Jesus Christ in this com 
plicated day.” The Christian influenc 
exerted daily by men in all occupatiors 
will determine the strength or weakness 
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of Christianity, he said. 

Merely living up to the normal stand- 
ards which prevail in any profession or 
business isn’t necessarily Christian. “I 
must be stamped with His image and 
speak His name,” said Dr. Fry. 


CHEY appeal gets organized 

By next April every man, woman, and 
child in the United Lutheran Church 
should know the meaning of CHEY— 
Christian High Education Year. That's 
what 1950 is called in the ULC. 

It is hoped that the entire ULC mem- 
bership will be alerted to the importance 
to the church of its 14 colleges and nine 
theological seminaries. Climax of the 
1950 emphasis on the church schools 
will be an appeal in late April for $6 
million to help them secure new buildings 
and equipment. 

This month the CHEY organization 
had been constructed and was hard at 


A. KENNETH HEWITT 
Headqitarters, Charlotte 
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work preparing materials which will tell 
the church about its schools. A movie, 
The Difference, has been filmed in Holly- 
wood. It will be shown in all ULC con- 
gregations beginning Jan. 1. This month 
(Oct. 20-21) will be the first of a ‘series 
of regional meetings to be held at a half- 
dozen central locations in the U.S. and 
Canada. Pastors and others will assemble 
to learn about the plans for CHEY. 

Headquarters of the CHEY appeal has 
been established at Springfield, Ohio, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Rees Edgar Tul- 
loss. Area directors have gone to work. 
Some of the large synods have selected 
synodical directors who are on leave from 
their usual church work to give full time 
to CHEY. 

The office of the Southern Regional 
Director, the Rev. A. Kenneth Hewitt, 
opened this month in St. Mark’s Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. He is on leave from his 
post as director of the mountain mission 
work at Konnarock, Virginia. 


Room for more churches 

Opening a mission congregation in a 
community where a strong church already 
exists doesn’t weaken the strong church, 
says Dr. Philip S. Dybvig. He is executive 
director of the home mission department 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

“Effective home. mission work can be 
done in the very areas where we already 
have our greatest strength,’ said Dr. 
Dybvig. He gives figures for four mid- 
western communities where strong con- 
gregations existed in 1945, averaging 
2,613 in membership. In each community 
a mission congregation has been estab- 


lished since 1945. The long-established 


congregations have increased to average 
membership of 3,216, and the four new 
mission congregations average 648. 
These results were secured in areas 
where total population gain has been very 
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slow. A vigorous mission church on its 
way upward may have stimulated the mis- 
sionary spirit of the long-established con- 
gregation, suggests the Lutheran Herald: 


Churches built, torn down 

Russians seemed to think Germans 
would be_better_off without so many 
churches. In their zone of occupation 
they had marked seven for demolition, 
Religious News Service reported last 
month. 

Buildings to be torn down are in Alt- 
Landsberg, Bucholz, Strehlow, Bliesdorf, 
Muenchsberg, Kottbus, and Seelow. The 
excuse is that building materials are 
needed for living quarters on new farms 
which have been established under orders 
of the Soviet military administration. 


“EMERGENCY CHURCH” 
Americans help build it 


Religious News Service reports from 
Berlin that 14 churches have already been 
demolished. Twelve had suffered no war 
damage. On, the Felgentreu church, had 
been built in the 13th century. 

Lutherans of America didn’t agree 
with the Russians about churches for the © 


‘Germans. Last month a new one was 
being built at Darmstadt.” Part of the 


cost was met by Lutheran World Action. — 


AMERICAN SERMON 
The Rev. Martin O.-Dietrich spoke 


It is an “emergency church,” built’, 
largely of rubble. from war-damaged 
buildings. Among: those present for the 
cornerstone laying was one of the Darm- 
stadt Roman Catholic priests and the Rey. 
Martin Dietrich, American pastor on the 
Lutheran World Federation staff. 

Lutherans have promised to help to the | 
extent of about $10,000 apiece in 
financing 30 of the new churches. 
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Church papers get reprieve 

People who pay the postage bills for 
church publications had done some agi- 
tated figuring ever since February. A bill 
to raise postal rates, which had been pend- 
ing in the U.S. Congress, would increase 
second-class mailing costs 300 per cent 
the first year, 500 per cent the next year. 

Sunday school lesson books, church 
periodicals, and other publications would 
have to pass along the rate increase to 
their readers, if possible. Most non- 
church publications using the second-class 
rate are largely financed by advertising 
revenue. 

Mr. H. Torrey Walker, manager of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, was 
among those who told a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee about the hardshid which church 
publications would experience if the mail- 
ing rate goes up. They do not depend on 
commercial advertising, he said, but are 
published on a non-profit, subsidized 
basis. 

This month the Senate Postoffice Com- 
mittee was still asking for an increase in 
postal rates, but had decided to go easy 
on non-profit organizations as well as all 
publications devoted to agriculture, edu- 
cation, science, labor, philanthropy, fra- 
ternal groups, religion. They would be 
exempted from the increased rate. 


God is the only defense 
One day this month Mr. Ferris Booth 
‘bought five columns of space in the New 
' York Times because he wanted to make a 
Suggestion to President Harry Truman. 
In his five-column ad he told Mr. Truman 
that “God is the only defense against the 
atomic bomb.” 

“IT am sure you will agree, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that there is nothing really the mat- 
ter with the world that cannot be curéd 
by a lot more God in our hearts.” He 
said “we should make God not only our 
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FREE RIDE TO CHURCH 


Charles J. Gray in Flint, Mich., has put 
his cab company to work bringing people 
to church on Sunday mornings... “All they 
have to do is call and we'll send a cab to 
pick them up and take them home,” says 
Mr. Gray. There is no charge for the 
service. The response has been “terrific.” 
This month churches of Fairbury, Nebr., 
were trying out free taxi service on Sun- 
day mornings. It had been arranged by 
the local ministerial association. 


supreme deity theologically, but also our 
supreme force governmentally.” 

The U.S. Government, said Mr. Booth, 
should add a “Department of Ethics” in 
the president’s cabinet. The president 
should speak to the people about “actual 
instances where spiritual force has pre- 
vented war,” Mr. Booth proposed. 

Booth, son of a former vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is a financier. He said he thinks 
that somebody could start a chain reaction 
of “spiritual renaissance” which would 
“stop in its tracks the wartime use of 
atomic power.” 


World News Notes 


Books for the Russians 

THE SoviET UNION is planning a con- 
siderable advance in the number of books 
to be published under its contro] during 
1950. The editorial council of the state 
publishing house, in publicizing this inten- 
tion, also stated that, while in the last 
prewar year it had published 179 book 
titles, with an output of 3,100,000 copies, 
it expects in 1950 to issue 381 titles total- 
ing 37,100,000 copies. 

Educational value of the publications 
will have to be discounted for two rea- 
sons: (1) Scientific, historical and literary 
productions must conform to strict ideo- 
logical interpretation. Contradictions be- 
tween fact and ideology must be har- 
monized to what the state wants taught. 
The rest of the production will be pure 
propaganda. 

(2) Actual new production will need 
to be further discounted by the republi- 
cation of books that have been ordered 
revised to be consistent with more recent 
Soviet decisions as to what is to be con- 
sidered “fact.”” Many authors have been 
ordered to correct, or even rewrite their 
earlier productions to bring them into 
line with the changing Soviet conceptions 
of what constitutes “truth.” 


New York gets bigger 

THe U.S. CENSUS, to be made next 
year, will show 10 per cent of the U.S. 
population living within a fourth of 1 
per cent of the nation’s area. It will show 
about 14 million persons living in the 
metropolitan area of New York City and 
17 adjacent counties in New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut. Over half of 
them (8,150,000) will be within the 
boundaries of the city proper. In another 
20 years it is estimated that the total 
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population of this area will reach over 
16.5 million. 


Students of municipal planning are — 
concerned over this steadily increasing — 
concentration of people, which at present — 
amounts to 26,209 persons per square : 
mile. Water consumption passed beyond ~ 
New York City’s normal sources of sup- — 
ply long ago, and the plans to supple- - 
ment it are growing rapidly more difficult. — 
Police, fire protection, schools and many ~ 


other municipal services are multiplying 
costs to the breaking point. What could 
happen in case of enemy attacks in mod- 
ern warfare defies imagination. 


Living space for Japanese 
A POSTWAR condition emphasizes the 
prewar situation which led Japan into 


war—the matter of a rapidly mounting 


population. This is now a major concern 
of U.S. occupation authorities, not only 
with respect to present responsibilities but 
more for weightier future obligations. 

It challenges all programs for the self- 
containment of Japan. For that reason 
Japan’s reviving interest in Formosa is 


significant. She has not forgotten what a | 
profitable acquisition, commercially and | 


as a migration outlet, Formosa was until 


defeat in war forced the return of the | 


island to‘China. Desire has been strength- 
ened by the fact that Formosa has again 


become very profitable to Japan—her big- | 


gest single customer. 


If Japan should be granted a part in| 
the peace-treaty negotiations, she intends 
to ask for the return of Formosa to her ! 


rule, (1) as a site to which to send her | 
surplus population; (2) as a natural mar--| 
ket for her commodities; (3) as a bulwark.} 
against the spread of communism; (4) ass 
a release from dependence upon the U.S. . 
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which also promises relief to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

Naturally the Chinese Nationalists bit- 
terly oppose this idea, as they do the re- 
ports that the U.S. plans to base air and 
naval stations on Formosa to restrict the 
spread of Communism. The Japanese 
hope the U.S. may favor their desire be- 
cause of mutual advantages accruing in 
trade and security. 


No insults allowed 

GERMAN OFFICIALS have their dignity 
upheld in a way that seems strange indeed 
to Americans with their casual attitude 
toward their own public officers. By an 
“Insult Law” that protects them from 
vigorous epithets in which in the U.S. 
even the president indulges without any 
danger of legal reprisal, they can hand 
the mildest-spoken critics of their con- 
duct or decisions over to a court to be 
fined or even imprisoned. 

To call an ordinary policeman a “vaga- 
bond” or a “‘jughead” is an offense against 
the majesty of the.law, and worthy of 
severe punishment. A leading Hessian 
political leader was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment for accusing the 
Minister of Justice of delaying prosecu- 
tion in an embezzlement case. The State 
Supreme Court upheld the decision. 

Even contemptuous speech is action- 
able as “libelous rumors” against agen- 
cies of the government. Since this rigorous 
/practice seems apparently to be con- 
_tinued with the establishment of new 
democratic constitutions, the Allies are 
being importuned to exercise their re- 
maining authority to restrict, or possibly 
annul, this uncomfortable Insult Law. 


Women in school 

FEMININE FREEDOM, and _ privileges 
age-long denied, are moving in with extra 
speed in the Middle East. The latest 
manifestation of this spirit has put in its 
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appearance in the ultra-conservative city 
of Fez, French Morocco, within the an- 
cient Moslem University of Karaouyine. 

The direct credit belongs to the new 
young head of the university, Si Moham- 
med el Fassi, who has accepted 40 girls 
into the student body. This decided break 
with a rigid tradition now allows women 
to receive the highest education afforded 
by- this: university, which claims to be 
older than France’s venerable Sorbonne. 
It was founded by the liberality of Fathma 
ben Mohammed el Fehri who came from 
Kairouan in Tunisia in A.D. 859. 

Under the leadership of its present 
forward-looking rector, the enrollment of 
the institution has increased from 600 to. 
1,800 since the end of the war, and its 
faculty has had an equally triple expan- 
sion from 30 to 90 professors. The uni- 
versity library has one of the most val- 
uable collections of books and manu- 
scripts in the Arab world. 


Non-union money 

IT MUST BE disturbing to the rank-and- 
file of convinced union labor to be told 
that the money they receive for their work 
is printed on non-union paper. One small 
mill in Massachusetts prepares the paper 
that meets the specifications laid down 
by the Treasury Department, and that 
mill has never been organized. 

The Brotherhood of Paper Makers has 
been greatly exercised for some time by 
the situation, and has sought rehef 
through individual members of the U:S. 
Senate, complaining that “it is impossible 
for union workmen to buy union-made 
goods with union-made money!” : 

The Paper Makers Brotherhood has re- 
ceived cautiously expressed sympathy in 
reply to their complaint, but no legisla- 
tion. In the meantime the workmen con- 
tinue to use non-union-made money. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE FOURTH BIRTHDAY of the United 
Nations will be observed on Oct. 24 by 
many nations. In the United States there 
will be community celebrations, programs 
for school children, prayers for world 
peace in the churches. Radio, television, 
movies will dramatize the need for inter- 
national co-operation. 

Justification for such a world-wide ob- 
servance of United Nations Day is the 
contribution it has been able to make to 
stability and peace. In spite of the handi- 
cap of the veto, it has been able to ease 
serious political tensions, to encourage 
economic recovery, to raise social and 
health standards, to lift the sights of the 
world in the area of human rights. 


Political achievements 

1. Palestine. Mediation and concilia- 
tion stopped the fighting, paved the way 
for settlement of a problem that has vexed 
the world for 30 years. 

2. Kashmir. India and Pakistan agreed 
to stop hostilities and to submit their 
claims to democratic decision through an 
impartial plebiscite. 

3. Berlin. UN efforts contributed to 
the lifting of the blockade, and to calling 
the Council of-Foreign Ministers back 
into session after 15 months. 

4. Indonesia. A highly volatile situa- 
tion yielded to UN conciliation, resulting 
in a conference between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia that gives promise of find- 
ing a workable solution. 


Economic and social welfare 

1. International Bank and Monetary 
Fund. The bank has loaned over $677 
million for reconstruction and economic 
development. The Fund has engaged in 
transactions of over $725 million to help 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY 


stabilize currency rates. 

2. International Trade Organization. A 
charter has been drafted for ITO which is 
designed to reduce trade barriers and in- 
crease the flow of goods among nations. 
Ratification by the U.S. and other na- 
tions is pending. 

3. World Health Organization. Adapt- 
ing techniques to needs, WHO has helped . 
to prevent the spread of cholera in Egypt, 
to fight malaria in Greece, to encourage 
the wider use of BCG vaccine for tuber- 
culosis in India. It has launched a global 
offensive to raise health standards. 

4. Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Increase of food production to prevent 
mass starvation is a major FAO goal. 
Agricultural and nutritional experts are 
sent to help in the development of back- 
ward countries. 

5. International Refugee Organization. 
IRO has been responsible for the care of 
875,000 refugees and displaced persons. 
Over half of these have been resettled in 
various parts of the world. 

6. UN Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Exchange of per- 
sons, reconstruction of educational facil- 
ities, promotion of scientific and cultural 
proiects, have made UNESCO one of the 
best known UN agencies. 


Human rights 

1. Universal Declaration. For the first 
time in history, an international docu- 
ment has defined those human rights and 
freedoms by which actions of any nation 
may be measured by a global standard. 

2. Convention on genocide. Mass de- 
struction of racial, religious, or political 
groups will be an international crime 
when this agreement is ratified. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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The WMS’s Adventure in Faith 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


t 


Women of the United Lutheran Church set five records, dispose of two 


traditions, absorb plenty of inspiration at Grand Rapids convention 


“THE WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
never has looked to me like a ten-cent 
organization!” 

In that one sentence, ULCA President 
Franklin Clark Fry provided the Women’s 
Missionary Society with a 13-word sum- 
mary of its Grand Rapids convention and 
topped the sessions’ tensest debate with 
the “right words spoken by the right man 
at the right moment!” 

Reference to the lowly dime was sig- 
nificant. Up until this year, the WMS 
budget has depended for support on a 
system of dues exacting ten-cents-per- 
member-per-month. At Grand Rapids, 
the 305 delegates took a long look at the 
proposed $820,000 budget, added a deep 
breath of faith, then voted to raise that 
amount through freewill offerings. .Fur- 


thermore, to make certain they were un- 
derstood, the women approved their 
action a second time. 


EARLY IN THE CONVENTION, the recom- 
mendation to abandon the dues system 
was brought before the delegates by the 
executive board. Approval was unan- 
udous, cannot hope successfully to defy 
from the floor. 

Perhaps the fact that all motions were 
being approved the same quick way in- 
dicated to some that the women didn’t 
realize what they were approving. Re- 
gardless of the reason, when a motion 
was introduced near the close of the four- 
day meeting calling for the convention to 
rescind its action on dues, the delegates 
let it be known in no uncertain terms 
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One convention highlight was the attempt by Mrs. James W. Miller, ULCA missionary to Liberia, 
to instruct Dr. Alfred Moore, of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, in Kpelle, 
using the Laubach method. Here “native Moore thanks Mrs. Miller for his lesson 
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Dr. Ruth Seabury, center, shows Mrs. Charles 
W. Baker, Jr. (right), re-elected president, and 
Mrs. Frank P. Reiter, the WMS's new vice pres- 


ident, a cloak, gift of the Japanese people 
during a recent stay in the Orient 


that their original action had been pre- 
cisely their wish. 

Speaking against the motion to rescind, 
a Pittsburgh delegate declared “isn’t this 
(motion) a case of being a little afraid of 
throwing away old neckties . . . let’s put 
more faith in God and support our budget 
through freewill offerings!” 

“This is our opportunity to get away 
from regimentation,” said Mrs. Walter A. 
Voss, chairman of the committee on con- 
stitutional revision. “We complain about 
levies whether they are made by the gov- 
ernment or by the church. Freewill giving 
is the democratic and the Christian way 
‘to support those measures in which we 
firmly believe!” 

“This is a spiritual forward step,” 
opined Mrs. Earl F. Stoner, delegate from 
Philadelphia. “I don’t want my Christian 
work to be regulated by dues,” added 
Mrs. George C. Ackerly of Rosedale, 
N. Y. Others representing various syn- 
odical groups affixed their amens. By a 
standing vote, the motion was unan- 
imously defeated. 

Unquestionably, it was the dramatic 
moment of the convention. It had been 
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' little. 


the only floor debate, and left the dele- 
gates a little breathless emotionally. 
When President (Mrs. Charles W.) 
Baker called on Dr. Fry for a “remark” 
the women waited expectantly. 
Those who had introduced the motion 


to rescind, said the president of the United | 


Lutheran Church, “did a very good serv- 


ice.” They “crystallized the sentiment of — 
the Women’s Missionary Society” as no — 
other action could have done. He never © 
had considered the WMS a “ten-cent or- - 
ganization” and was counting on them | 


and their faith to prove their action. 


TRADITIONALLY devoid of politicking 
and oral floor argument, nevertheless, 
the 1949 convention produced a number 
of records and precedents.. 

A new membership record was set at 
83,353! 


This, a 17 per cent increase, was the | 


largest of any triennium! 


During 1946-49, the WMS had con- | 


tributed to seven boards of the United 
Lutheran Church the sum of $2,739,141 
—the largest amount in its history! 

The budget approved for 
$820,000—is the largest ever passed by 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 

Attendance at the convention (305 
delegates, 733 registered visitors) was 
believed larger than any other. 


PERSONNEL-LY, the convention changed 
Mrs. Charles W. Baker, Jr., 
Duquesne (Pa.) pastor’s wife, was re- 
turned to the presidency, will complete 
12 years on the executive board in 1952. 
The recording and statistical secretaries 
(see THE LUTHERAN, Oct. 12) were also 
re-elected to office. 

The single administrative change was 
the election of Mrs. F. P. Reiter of San 
Jose, Calif., to succeed Mrs. H. S. Bech- 
tolt, vice president from Chicago, Ill. 
This was done on the third ballot. 
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In two ballots, delegates named 15 
members of the executive board: Mrs. 
William Gillespie (Canada); Mrs. W. J. 
Moretz (Florida); Mrs. Allen K. Trout 
(Indiana); Mrs. F. Lee Fresh (Mary- 
land); Mrs. Henry O. Yoder (Michigan) ; 
Mrs. Roy L. Winters (Ministerium); 
Mrs. Edwin H. Boettger (New York); 
Mrs. E. R. Trexler (North Carolina) ; 
Mrs. J. F. Rheingans (Northwest); Mrs. 
Douglas A. Conrad (Nova Scotia); Mrs. 
Paul E. Knauss (Ohio); Mrs. John F. 
Futchs (Rocky Mountain); Mrs. Karl W. 
Kinard (South Carolina); Mrs. N. H. 
Kern (Texas); and Mrs. Chester Osborne 
(Virginia). (New members italicized.) 

At the reorganizational meeting of the 
executive board, Mrs. Knauss and Mrs. 
Fresh were named with the four elected 
officers to the all-important administrative 
committee. Staff and associate staff mem- 
bers were renamed to their posts. 


GRAND Rapips marked the passing of 
a popular project of the WMS—India 
Lace. On the recommendation of the 
executive board, delegates voted to dis- 
continue India Lace Day. Present and 
future production of India lace will be 
disposed of in India or elsewhere through 
native industrial exchanges. Instead of 
heavy promotion of India Lace Day, the 
society will promote interest in the indus- 
trial work generally, will exhibit such 
products at future triennial conventions. 
' This action in no way dimmed the or- 
' ganization’s interest in overseas activity. 
Proof of this lay in the warm welcomes 
showered on half a dozen nationals pres- 
ent at Grand Rapids. 

Many. times on the program were Mrs. 
Chitose Kishi, wife of the former pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Church of Japan; 
Mrs. Francisco Molina, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Puerto 
Rico; Miss Alice Zachariah, member of 
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the India Centennial deputation; Mei En 
Sung, superintendent of nurses at the Lu- 
theran hospital in Tsingtao, China; and 
Miss Kushum Sokey, superintendent of a 
girls’ school in India. 

Miss Zachariah summed up the. feel- 
ings of all the nationals when she told the 
delegates “our ‘gratitude cannot be suf- 
ficient . . . not even if I showed it by fall- 
ing at your feet as I would do in India or 
spent all of my allotted time (on the pro- 
gram) simply repeating ‘thank you, thank 
you, thank you!’ ” 


THE CONVENTION spent little time in 
patting itself on the back. But in the re- 
ports of the various departmental secre- 
taries and the panels conducted from the 
stage of Civic Auditorium, it wasn’t hard 
realizing the women had been busy. 

Sixteen missionaries were appointed 
since the 1946 sessions in Johnstown. The 
total number of missionaries now in serv- 
ice (71) is twice the number in service 
(35) at the merger in ’18. 

The per capita gift of WMS members 
increased from $22.86 ($7.62 per year) 
in the 1943-46 triennium to $30.71 


INDIA LACE DE-EMPHASIS 


. . after many years 


One of the most popular speakers at Grand 
Rapids was the ALC's Mrs. Julius Bodensieck 
(left), LWF representative to DPs in Europe, 
who is shown talking with Mrs. Franklin Clark 
Fry, wife of the ULCA president 


($10.24 a year) in the 1946-49 period. 
In the past three-year period Thank Of- 
fering receipts of $820,729.55 almost 
doubled those received from the same 
source in 1943-46 when $448,778.17 was 
reported. 


INSPIRATIONALLY, the convention had 
no peer. Capacity attendance at every 
session in the 900-seat auditorium proved 
it! With the daytime sessions devoted 
largely to business, reports and panel dis- 
cussions, evening programs were designed 
to inspire. And they did! 

Headliners in this field were Dr. Alfred 
Moore, executive secretary of the com- 
mittee on world literacy and Christian 
literature for the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America; Dr. Ruth Sea- 
bury, educational secretary for the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; Dr. Fry; Dr. Carl Lund-Quist, 
executive secretary of the division of pub- 
lic relations for the National Lutheran 
Council; Dr. Ralph W. Loew, member 
of the board of foreign missions of the 
ULCA; and Mrs. James Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., former WMS officer and wife of Vir- 
ginia’s attorney-general. 

More than half of the world can’t read, 
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Dr. Moore told delegates on opening 
night. “Ignorance of the masses is pub- 
lic enemy No. One.” He urged support of 
Dr. Frank Laubach’s program of literacy, 
his philosophy of “each one teach one.” 

Christians must be more dramatic, 
more convincing in their practice ‘of | 
everyday Christianity, declared Dr. Séa- 
bury. “We Christians are too smug and — 
complacent; we must love Him enough to | 
live for Him!” 

The Women’s Missionary Society has - 
large responsibilities in the world, advised 
Dr. Loew; it’s a group of thinking Chris- 
tians. Therefore, it must “develop a 
wholesome Christian influence in the 
community!” 


IF ANY ACTION typified the Women’s 
Missionary Society at work, it was the 
commissioning service when Maebelle 
Hosterman answered “I will, the Lord 
helping me” to the question “Will you in 
all things and in all ways strive to acquit 
yourself as an ambassador and servant 
of Jesus Christ?” Commissioned by Board 
of Foreign Missions Executive Secretary 
Luther A. Gotwald, at a Saturday Thank 
Offering service, Miss Hosterman will 
leave for the Liberia field late this month. 

One of many young women recruited, 
assigned and supported by the WMS 
through the Board of Foreign Missions, 
Miss Hosterman represented the ulti- 


” 


mate goal of the society—“go ye...” 


Convention 
No. 118 for 
Grand Rapids 
this year! 
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CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS 


From all points of the com- 
pass, by train, bus, car and 
plane, the thousand delegates 
and visitors arrived. 

No one remained strangers 
long . . . from the time they 
entered the lobby of Hotel 
Pantlind until they were on 
their way to the first session, 
friendship was the byword. 


A lot of new and old friend- 
ships evidenced themselves 
everywhere . . . this group, 
Miss £. Barbara Wiegand, 
member of the Congress com- 
mittee; Mrs. J. Lindsay Al- 
mond, past WMS secretary; 
and Dr. Mary Markley, well- 
known WMSer, were discov- 
ered by convention Photog- 
rapher Fred Rochelle in the 
Mocha Room. 


Business and pleasure could 
be forgotten, though, when- 
ever the mailman arrived with 
letters "from home." Ob- 
viously, in this photo, the hotel 
clerk has bad news (''No 
Mail!"') for several delegates 
hopefully waiting. Although 
this shot was taken before the 
convention was a day old, 
some of the expressions indi- 
cate a longer wait for letters 
from home. 


Most’ photographed group 
of visitors included four na- 
tionals: left to right, Mrs. 
Chitose Kishi, from Japan; 
Mrs. Francisco Molina, WMS 
president from Puerto Rico; 
Mei En Sung, head nurse from 
Tsingtao, China; and Miss 
Alice Zachariah, a member of 
the India centennial deputa- 
tion. All spoke frequently on 
the program. 
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Four years ago, on Oct. 24, 1945, the United 


Nations came into existence. The anniversary 
of this event is now called "World Order Day” 


A MESSAGE FOR WORLD ORDER DAY 


FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


AND GOOD _WILL, 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to Almighty. God 
for the abundant mercies shown this past 
year to the children of men. Fear, con- 
fusion of purpose, and the economic de- 
struction left by the war have been less- 
ened by constructive measures of co- 
operation within the United Nations and 
among the free societies. 

Tensions between the Soviet Union and 
the Western nations have been eased 
somewhat, and new, though limited, ef- 


forts to negotiate have been made. Fresh’ 


hope has stirred the hearts of anxious 
men, and released new energies of the 
spirit for the tasks ahead. For this present 
victory of peace, the churches of Christ 
rejoice. 


WE RECOGNIZE the profound nature of 
the world’s disorder. Modern man has 
come to rely upon physical force, and 
the bitter conflicts of modern times have 
eroded his trust in moral power. The 
world crisis is basically a spiritual and 
moral crisis, and no minor adjustment of 
international tensions, no respite, however 
welcome, can provide a lasting solution. 

Nothing less than a transformation of 
the spirit of men and of nations will suf- 
fice to heal this disorder. This means a 
larger sympathy, a broader understanding 
of other peoples and their particular prob- 
lems, a deeper and more abiding sense of 
our responsibilities in the world, and a 
stronger will to fulfill them. That trans- 
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formation by the grace of God must be © 
the chief end of our efforts for peace. | 

. We confess our involvement in the 
underlying crisis of society. We have un- 
derestimated the stubborn factors of con- 
flict, and allowed our wills to vacillate 
with the ebb and flow of external events. 
We have been reluctant to chart our 
course by the light of faith, which alone 
can lead to man’s spiritual regeneration. 
We need repentant hearts as we remem- 
ber the failures of world order in which 
we have a share. Let us not forget, for 
example: 
1. The failure of the major powers to 
agree upon a peace settlement for 
Germany or Japan. 
The failure of the United States and 
other nations to deal effectively and 
humanely with the large number of 
remaining refugees and expellees left 
in pitiable condition by the war and 
its aftermath—a problem which in- 
creases in scope and danger week by 
week. 

3. The perilous failure of the Great 
Powers to reach agreement on the 
multilateral regulation and reduction 
of armaments or to subordinate mil- 
itary strategy to constructive measures 
in national policy: 


N 


4. The failure of our own and other na- 
tions thus far to implement those 
principles of reciprocity which are 
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essential to international commerce 
and to world economic recovery. 
The failure of the major powers ef- 
fectively to help the suffering people 
of China to find peace within the 
framework of freedom. 


WHILE THE problems and perils which 


lie ahead leave no room for complacency, 
we can thank God and take courage from 
achievements which surpass the merit of 
our efforts. 


1. 


The principles of the United Nations, 
whose fourth anniversary we now 
celebrate, have been elevated by the 
expressed concerns of Christian 
groups working with other men of 
good will. Our churches have helped 
to create that loyalty to the ideals of 
the United Nations, which is its chief 
resource. 

It is heartening to see the impress 
of that loyalty in the positive accom- 
plishments of the U.N. in bringing 
about peaceful negotiation of a num- 
ber of conflicts, in setting forth a-his- 
toric Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, in organizing the efforts of 
nations against such ancient enemies 
of man as poverty, ill health, and 
ignorance.. Despite the tempests of 
this postwar period, the United Na- 
tions stands and grows as the only 
center for discussing, if not for har- 
monizing fully, the policies of states, 
as a means to fellowship, and as a 
bridge to a better future. 

Our churches have helped to kindle 
the growing concern for the dignity 
and rights of the human person. The 
disregard for these God-given rights 
under totalitarian, feudal, and some 
colonial regimes has been laid upon 
the conscience of mankind. A new 
standard has been raised in the Uni- 


versal Decl&fation of Human Rights, 
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4. 


long advocated and now supported by 
our churches. 


The analysis of Soviet-Western ten- 
sions and the principles for dealing 
with them put forward by our church 
leaders, have been vindicated in part 
by the developments of recent months. 


- Negotiation: of conflicts of interest 


without compromise of basic convic- 
tions remains a promising road to a 
peaceful settlement. This will require 
continuing patience and understand- 
ing, while at the same time we put 
forth the utmost effort to establish at 
home and abroad the conditions which 
make for a good life for all men. 


The witness of our missionary pio- 
neers has helped greatly to bring un- 
derstanding of the need to aid the 
development of underdeveloped areas. 
This need is now recognized in the 
“Point Four” proposals of President 
Truman’s Inaugural Address, to make 
“the benefits of our scientific ad-. 
vances and industrial progress avail- 
able for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas,” and in 
kindred plans of the United Nations. 
Our churches are concerned for 
programs such as “Point Four” and 
the European Recovery Program, 
both as a means for advancing the 
common welfare and as a method for 
creating fellowship among the co- 
operating nations. The experience of 
missionary specialists provides in- 
spiration and practical guidance in the 
setting up of development projects. 


The coming together of the churches 
in the living fellowship of the World 
Council of Churches provides a fresh 
testimony to God’s design for His 
Church and for His world. Through 
this new unity, as it permeates the 
churches, we can expect the release — 
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of new spiritual resources with which 
to cope with future problems. 


BUILDING THE foundations of world or- 
der is essentially a religious task. Chris- 
tians should accept their responsibilities 
with clear vision, steadfast hearts, and 
vigorous action. As we enter the fifth 
year of the United Nations, let us in the 
churches pray that God’s will may be 
done in the world of nations, and that we 
may serve His will. 

1. We can resolve to redouble our efforts 
in behalf of world order, remember- 
ing that each one of us has some con- 
tribution to make. 


2. We can study and discuss the prob- 


lems of the United Nations and of 
American foreign policy, that we may 
be more effective citizens. 

3. We can express in community rela- 
tions the high ideals we espouse for — 
international life. ; 

4. We can help find a home or a job 3 
for a displaced family. 

5. We can strengthen our missionaries 
and other Christians overseas, that 
the Christian world fellowship may 


better serve as a bond of world com- © 


munity. 

Let us, in whatever ways are open to 
us, show forth that loyalty to Jesus Christ 
which may make Him known to the peo- 
ples and nations of the earth. 


Congress Sends a Committee 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Members of the U.S. House of Representatives make first- 


hand investigation of the refugee problems in western Germany 


It’s FASHIONABLE just now for inves- 
tigating committees from the U.S. House 
of Representatives to come to western 
Europe on inspection tours. I was curious 
to see one of these committees with my 
own eyes. That’s how | happened to 
meet Representative Francis Walter. He 
is a Lutheran from St. John’s Church in 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Last summer Mr. Walter sponsored a 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives calling for a careful study of the 
whole refugee problem in western Ger- 
many. In September he arrived here at 
the head of a nine-man delegation to take 
a look not only at the DPs but also at the 
“forgotten Volksdeutsche.” 

Shortly after the trip began Mr. Walter 
was heard to say that he had not realized 
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the problem is so big. For a long time 
some of us have known that in addition 
to the DPs there is the much larger num- 
ber of other refugees. The DPs are non- 
German, but the Volksdeutsche are of 
German origin. 

Some of them, for instance, are de- 
scendants of Germans who settled in Ro- 
mania several hundred years ago. Today 
they are branded as “German,” even 
though they can’t settle down in Ger- 
many. Including the uprooted Germans 
(who are really Germans) from areas 
now a part of Poland, the number of 
these refugees in West Germany alone is 
at least eight million. 


CONGRESSMAN WALTER’S committee 
took over the old War Room in the huge 
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Military Government headquarters at 
Frankfurt. One Friday afternoon the 
representatives from agencies such as our 
Lutheran World Federation refugee com- 
mission were invited to testify. Not all 
representatives of the various agencies 
were given time to speak. So a few of us 
tried to cover the whole question in the 
interests of all. There were no disagree- 
ments in our statements. 

- Mr. James Norris of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference discussed 
the predicament of the DPs. When the 
International Refugee Organization, he 
said, folds up next June there will still be 
about 100,000 DPs left in Germany who 
should be resettled elsewhere. He pro- 
posed that steps might be taken to extend 
the life of IRO till Dec. 31, 1950, and 
that the United States should take more 
than the present quota of 205,000. 

He added that the DP Commission 
was functioning efficiently now. If we 
really intend to finish the job, a decision 
should be taken at once. It would be a 
waste of time and money to crank up the 
machine again at a later date. 


I WAS ASKED, as Director of the Lu- 
theran Service to Refugees, to present the 
case for the German refugees. I began by 
pointing out that most of these homeless 
people were the victims of the Potsdam 
policy laid down by the victorious allies 
in 1945. Therefore we definitely share 
‘responsibility for their fate. In fact, in 
the fever of wartime psychology, we had 
let ourselves be guided by the same kind 
of “racial hatred” that motivated Hitler. 
He had uprooted all Jews. Our policy 
had uprooted all “Germans.” 

Nations interested in Germany’s eco- 
nomic recovery are now discovering that 
these millions of homeless people are a 
deadweight around the neck of a new 
start toward pé&ceful rehabilitation. It 
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was obvious that two things are necessary: 
financial assistance for resettlement in- 
side Germany where most of the refugees 
must find a livelihood and, secondly, 
monetary grants for resettlement of a 
certain fraction outside of Germany. 

This latter point required considerable 
stress because of the tendency in certain 
high quarters to pretend that ail these 
refugees constitute nothing more than an 
internal German problem and_ should 
simply be “re-distributed”! It is some- 
times maintained that the Volksdeutsche 
are now German citizens because Hitler 
shanghaied them into service and con- 
ferred citizenship upon them without 
their consent. Thousands were listed as 
Germans who had never signed any sort 
of paper. Today we—the foes of the 
Nazis—now use those Nazi lists as proof 
against persons who hardly knew the 
lists existed! 


THIS DOES NOT mean to imply that 
there were no Nazis among the Germanic 
population of Yugoslavia, Hungary, Po- 
land. But we Americans would not be 
true to our own principles if we did not 
test such cases on their merits. In fact, 
we owe it to them after deliberately per- 
mitting them to be thrown out of their 
houses, deprived of all property and sent 
into bitter exile. The fact is that not even 
the present German governments recog- 
nize the Volksdeutsche as citizens but 
brand them as “stateless.” 

Where can help be found? Potential 
aid already exists in the European Recon- 
struction Program which followed on the 
Marshall Plan proposals. Today ECA 
is working hard for European recovery 
and gradually Germany has been drawn 
into the project. All that remains is for 
the ECA administrators to recognize the 
unusual significance of the refugee prob- 
lem. German industrialists will prefer to 
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grab all the funds for their own use. The 
refugees have no strong voice now, but 
they could become a violent political 
weapon if nothing is done before some 
demagogue arises to organize them into a 
fighting bloc. 


THERE IS NOW a “refugee expert” on 
the ECA staff, but it will take a lot of 
“public opinion” to obtain full recogni- 
tion of the ugly truth that these refugees 
are not only a German problem, but an 


GIVE, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE 


“Everything I have today came from a $50 gift I made to a theological 
seminary when I didn’t have it to give.” 

Chicago’s Merchandise Mart restaurant faded into the background 
as the prominent Lutheran layman leaned forward, one elbow on the 
counter. His breakfast was forgotten as he related his story. 

“You see, our seminary was conducting a drive for funds a few years 
back and several of the fellows from the congregation called on me. 
My wife and I were having a tough time making ends meet in those days. 


The depression had hit us hard. 


“Still, we wanted to do our share. After talking it over and praying 
about it we signed a pledge card for $50 and planned to pay it over a 
one-year period. But, things began to break in our favor almost imme- 
diately. We paid off that pledge in three months time, made another, 
and when the every-member visitors came around the next year we were 
able to increase our church pledge 10 times over. 

“Life has been different from the moment we made our decision to 
contribute to the seminary drive. Fifty dollars looked like a mountain 
to us in those days. Now it’s just a mole hill. 

“I thought then I was making a gift to God for Christian higher 
education. Now I know it wasn’t a gift at all. It was an investment. 
An investment in the youth of the church. The finest investment any 


man ever made. 


“T have found that when you deal with God, you can’t lose.” 


The love of Christ is not an absorbing, but a radiating love. The 
more we love Him, the more we shall most certainly love others. 
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American problem too. And also, to face 
the fact that it will cost a great deal of 
cold cash to undo the damage done at. 
Potsdam in 1945! 

The German church already has pio- | 
neered the attempt to provide new com- | 
munities for the refugees. And they have — 
done it almost entirely without our aid. | 
But they are heipless to do anything about — 
the placing of these unwanted persons 
in new lands overseas. That is where - 
international Lutheran churches come in. © 


PAUL VYALENTINER 


Frances Riptey HAvERGAL 
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A Study in Black 
and White 


By HAROLD C. LETTS 


Where Fair Employ- 
ment Practices codes 
are in effect, people 
learn that Negroes 
and white employees 
can work together 
without tension 


Two GIRLS LEFT an office building to- 
_ gether in the noon-time rush. They turned 
into a deparment store and made their 
purchases from a saleswoman. They 
went into a restaurant and were served 
by a waitress, with whom they exchanged 
scraps of small talk until it was time to 
return to their office. 

Surely these happenings are too com- 
monplace for comment. But are they? 
One of the office secretaries was Negro 
and the other a white girl. The sales- 
woman was Negro. The waitress was 
white. 

Such lunch-hour commonplaces illus- 
trate that fair employment practices 
work. Consultation with a state commis- 
sion against discrimination had persuaded 
a life insurance office to employ Negroes. 
Natural contacts led to friendships and 
luncheon excursions. The saleswoman 
was judged by her efficiency in a job won 
. by similar state intervention. 

Interestingly enough, studies have 
shown that one-fourth of the customers, 
interviewed within an hour after making a 

‘purchase from a Negro salesclerk, re- 
ported that they had never seen a Negro 
sales person in the store. Forty per cent 
of those interviewed revealed no prej- 


Mr. Letts is the secretary for Social Action of 
the ULC Board of Social Missions. 
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udice, and fully approved of the policy 
of hiring Negro sales personnel. 


THESE CHANGES IN the social patterns, 
which formerly placed the Negro in an 
inferior economic status, and forced him 
into the most menial types of work, are 
going forward under laws in several states 
which make it illegal to discriminate in 
employment because of race, color, creed 
or national origin. Fear was expressed 
that the passage of such a law would 
increase tension and prejudice. But the 
contrary seems to be the case, as the 
treatment of these girls in the restaurant 
would indicate. 

Acceptance of the new standard of em- 
ployment seems general. One young man 
in a drafting office reports that his Negro 
superior, an engineer, is the best-liked of 
all the supervisory staff because of his 
keenness at work and his friendly treat- 
ment of the men. In another office a girl 
reports that she can observe no prejudice 
against Negro girls who share the same 
cafeteria and rest-room facilities. All the 
girls join together in holding bridal 
showers for the girls preparing for mar- 


.Yiage. These are sometimes held in pri- 


vate homes, and no distinctions are made. 

Another girl told the writer, when he 
inquired about promotions, that she and 
a Negro had been hired the same day at 
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her office. The Negro girl has received 
a promotion. She has not. She added, 
“But she deserved it. She always tends 
to her work.” 


THESE INCIDENTS depict a situation far 
different from the traditional one in the 
United States. The President’s Commit- 
tee on Civil Rights reported that Negroes, 
Jews, Mexican-Americans, and Japanese- 
Americans are almost completely barred 
from executive and clerical employment 
opportunities, as well as from many cate- 
gories of skilled work. 

Even in the lowest paid jobs, members 
of these groups have difficulty in securing 
employment. Where such work is ob- 
tained, often the “fortunate” individual 
is subjected to discrimination in respect 
to pay for work at similar levels of skill 
and capacity. 

For instance, a Minneapolis survey by 
the Mayor’s Commission on Human Re- 
lations found that among 523 firms: 

63 per cent hired no Jews, Negroes, or 
Japanese-Americans. 

37 per cent hired one or more of Jews, 
Negroes, or Japanese-Americans. 

13 per cent hired Jews only. 

5 per cent hired Negroes only. 

2 per cent hired Japanese-Americans 
only. 

9 per cent hired Jews and Negroes. 

3 per cent hired Jews and Japanese- 
Americans. 

1 per cent hired Negroes and Japanese- 
Americans. 

3 per cent hired Jews, Negroes and 
Japanese-Americans. 

This situation is quite typical, as studies 
in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington, D. C,, have revealed. If the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights was 
correct in its conclusion that “discrimina- 
tion in employment damages lives, both 
bodies and minds, of those discriminated 
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against and those who discriminate. . . . 
It generates insecurity, fear, resentment, 
division and tension in our society,” then 
fair employment practices are as im- 
portant as they are long overdue. 
However, it is clear that a start has 
been made in eliminating discrimination. ~ 
Lester B. Granger, Executive Director of © 
the National Urban League, states that — 
more progress in breaking down barriers — 
to Negro employment has been made in ~ 
the past 10 years than in any other decade ~ 
of that organization’s history. i 


“ONE MAJOR CONTRIBUTION to this 
achievement was made by the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee established 
in 1941 by President Roosevelt to watch 
over the operation of the national war- 
time policy of non-discrimination. This 
Committee quietly demonstrated in war 
plants and government offices that em- 
ployers and unions could remove discrim- 
inatory barriers. 

Thousands of cases were - handled. 
Typical was the case of two Mexican- 
Americans who were kept in low-paid 
jobs while less-experienced workers were 
promoted. They filed complaints with the 
FEPC. A field representative informed - 
their boss that his refusal of promotion 
was against national policy. The men 
were promoted. This may seem like a lot 
of government machinery to help two 
men to alittle better pay. Yet justice is 
never unimportant, and a democracy 
cannot afford to be unfair. 

In judging the work of the FEPC it 
is well to remember that it had no en- 
forcement powers, but could cite offend- 
ers to the President in the hope his pres- 
tige could persuade them to mend their 
ways. Only twice were offenders cited 
to the President. One such action brought 
compliance. The other failed. 

FEPC handled an average of 100 cases 
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No SEGREGATION AND No DIFFICULTY 
Employees in mills and factories get along well together 


a month in its two busiest years. Partly 
through its efforts, during the desperate 
shortage of war workers, over 1,500,000 
Negroes and Mexican-Americans found 
employment in war plants, and were most 
important to the war effort. However, 
FEPC came to an untimely end, and its 
final records show that in the change- 
over from war industry to peacetime 
production, minority groups again be- 
came subject to discrimination in gov- 
ernment service as well as in industry. 
The Census Bureau reported that Negro 
unemployment percentages were con- 
sistently higher than those for whites. 
National FEPC was not ended because 
there was no work for it to do, and it has 
not ended efforts to establish fair em- 
ployment. Eight states, New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, and 
Washington, and at least two cities, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, now have fair em- 
ployment practi€es laws. The experiences 
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of New York and New Jersey, the states 
first adopting such a law, confounds many 
critics of the FEPC principle. 

The New York Herald Tribune, lead- 
ing Republican newspaper, said edi- 
torially on March 28, 1949: 

“Legislation against discrimination 
in employment is practical and suc- 
cessful. This is common knowledge 
in New York; the evidence is every- 
where plain. ... 

“What is our secret of success? 
First, there is determination firmly 
and simply expressed in law. Second, 
the commission gets results by ‘confer- 
ence, conciliation and persuasion.’ 
Third, our law has teeth. Up to now, 
the cease-and-desist sanctions of court 
order have never been sought, which 
is a tribute to the commission’s skillful 
and fore-handed administration. The 
necessity for crackdown is avoided 
by developing a community atmos- 
phere that is progressively favorable. 
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We progress by conscious education; 
the whole air is co-operation instead 
of conflict. And this is the triumph of 
intelligent legislation, the proof that a 
broad and imperative aim can be har- 
moniously translated into happy re- 
sult.” : 


In New York StaTeE in the period 
from July i, 1945 to Dec. 31, 1948, the 
Commission received a total of 1,041 
complaints. In 28 per cent of those, a 
probable cause of grievance was found. 
However, even where no cause existed in 
the immediate complaint, investigation 
and consultation by the Commission re- 
vealed and adjusted some discriminatory 
patterns in 402 cases or 65 per cent of 
the cases. In Philadelphia one year’s ex- 
perience reveals 150 cases closed. Ninety- 
seven (or 63 per cent) were satisfac- 
torily adjusted. In 27 there was no evi- 
dence of discrimination. In 26 cases the 
Commission did not have jurisdiction, or 
there was insufficient evidence. 

All of the anti-discrimination commis- 
sions work to educate the whole com- 
munity, including especially employers, 
labor unions, and employment agencies. 
When complaints are received the com- 
missions are required by law to follow the 
procedures of investigation, conference, 
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conciliation: and persuasion before legal 
penalties can be invoked. In no case of 
which the writer is aware has a court 
order finally been sought. Yet all the laws 
have penalty provisions in order to 
strengthen the hands of the commissions 
in the earlier enforcement steps. 


QUITE OBVIOUSLY, however, fair em- 
ployment cannot be achieved in the midst 
of a social setting which is generally dis- 
criminatory, and where public sentiment 
is against enforcement of the law. Many 
churches have worked to educate their 
members in support of these laws. Some 
have been in the forefront of the agita- 
tion for a national fair employment prac- 
tices law. 

The United Lutheran Church’s state- — 
ment on labor proclaims that, “It is the 
duty of every man, and every man in a 
Christian social order should have the op- 
portunity, to choose his work in keeping 
with the abilities which God has given 
him.” This is the fair employment prac- 
tices principle that men shall have the op- 
portunity to obtain work in keeping with 
their abilities. Are not the fair employ- 
ment practices laws in keeping with God’s 
purposes in ordaining government for the 
punishment of the evil-doers and the 
praise of them that do well? 


PRAYER 
Mary was cranky about everything, even her praying. She never 
did want her brother taken to the hospital. But he was so ill that, against 
her will, the neighbors insisted he be taken there. Elated when nothing 
more was to be done there for him, she said to her friend next door, 
“When Jack gets home Ill pray him well.” 


“Prayer is meant to. . 


.” began her friend. 


“But,” interrupted Mary, “my prayer wouldn’t reach the hospital.” 
“Prayer,” continued the friend, “is meant to reach God.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


How many teachers? 

Our children do not like to be moved from 
one Sunday school teacher to another each 
year, but with these strictly graded lessons 
it seems to be necessary, or the officers of 
the Sunday school think it’s necessary. About 
the time the youngsters become well ac- 
yuainted with the teacher and her way of 
doing things they are switched to another, 
who is to teach the next year’s work. This 
breaks down their interest in Sunday school. 
Why can’t they keep the same teacher right 
up through the years? 


There may be some value in having the 
same teacher handle a class for several 
years, but there would be real disad- 
vantage if it were continued beyond the 
bounds of one department. A teacher 
who has prepared for the work and deals 
well with junior boys and girls may prove 
a dismal disappointment with interme- 
diates. No one can be a specialist in 
everything. 

All in all, it is better for a teacher to 
become highly competent in one depart- 
ment and remain there than to move 
along with a class on up through other 
departments. This principle is universally 
recognized by public school educators, 
and the church does well to take a leaf 
out of their book. After all, we of the 
church are deeply indebted to the psy- 
chological clinics, schools, and depart- 
ments of education in our colleges and 
universities, and the public school sys- 
tems, for most of the modern methods 
and procedures have been developed by 
them and have then been taken over by 
the churches. 

Furthermore, it is generally better for 
pupils to be passed on to other teachers 
from year to year in order to have the 
benefit of different personalities. This ar- 
rangement is more conducive to the de- 
velopment of individuality than having 
one teacher so long. When pupils become 
too closely attached to one leader, there 
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is some danger of them becoming dupli- 
cates and imitators of the teacher. 

While the preference of children is to 
be considered, it should not be taken too 
seriously. Likes and dislikes are very un- 
reliable guides, especially at such an 
early age. The feelings may lead both 
young and old into badly mistaken judg- 
ments. The experience and conclusions of 
capable educational leaders all over the 
country merit thorough consideration. 


Thinking 

All my life I considered myself a thinking 
person. But last week I listened to a lec- 
turer who told us that most of us do not 
think in any real sense—we only think we 
think. I'd like to put myself back into the 
class of thinking beings. What is thinking? 


The word “think” has been used very 
loosely through the years. It has been 
substituted for remember, meditate, day- 
dream, try to remember, be conscious, be 
aware, be alert, and other shades of 
meaning. Actually to think is to reason, 
to work on the solution of a new prob- 
lem, to use evidence in reaching a con- 
clusion, and to check facts and allegations 
in the outside world and in our own 
minds with a view to finding the truth. 

Undoubtedly we all do too little real 
thinking. Someone has written, “A hu- 
man being seldom if ever thinks.” We 
tend to drift along in action and con- 
sciousness, following the easiest path. 

~ Thomas Edison is said to have had posted 
above his desk this statement: “There is 
no device to which a man will not resort 
to avoid the arduous labor of thinking.” 
That means. that we tend to rationalize (a 
kind of false thinking) in order to avoid 
real thinking. 

Read John Dewey’s chapter on “The 
Analysis of a Complete Act of Thought,” 
in his book How We Think, pages 68-78. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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‘ KNOW THE BIBLE... .A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


Psalm 10, The Problem of Providence 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


MUCH OF OUR RELIGIOUS devotion 
loses touch with reality because we think 
it impious to put our doubts, fears and 
complaints into words. Sometimes we 
express them in our mutterings to other 
people. Sometimes we stifle them, be- 
cause they seem to be evil, until—like 
steam—denied a legitimate outlet, they 
destroy the whole structure of our faith. 
But seldom if ever do we bring them be- 
fore God, as a part of our prayer and 
worship. 

The Psalmists were wiser, for is God 
not a God of reality and of truth? So 
this author, living in a time of social dis- 
order, when evil seemed triumphant, won- 
ders out loud if God is not an indifferent 
bystander or a fair-weather friend. 

Is he ignorant of what is going on in 
this world, or doesn’t he care? Does he 
muffle his eyes and ears willfully? Here 
the thoughts of a believer approach the 
evil boastings of the wicked (verses 4-11). 

That is not surprising, since they eval- 
uate the same set of facts. The difference 
between them lies in this, that one is 
driven to prayer while the other wraps 
himself in false security. 


HERE ONCE AGAIN we see believing 
doubt, for if this writer really believed 
what he said he would not have appealed 
to God at all. 

The situation he goes on to describe is 
serious enough. The poor have become 
the frightened prey of evil and powerful 
men. Beset by fear and anxiety they turn 
vainly in their search for deliverance. 

While the second part of verse 2 may 
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be a wish that the wicked would be de- 
stroyed in his own trap, it more prob- 
ably should read, “They (the poor) are 
taken in the devices the wicked have im- 
agined.” 

The root of this sinful conduct is un- 
belief. In godless self-confidence the 
wicked does not even trouble to conceal 
his evil doing. “In his violence he bids 
farewell to God’—the end of verse 3 
should probably read. Whether this is his 
deliberate, conscious choice or not, — 
doesn’t matter. “Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon” (Matt.'6:24). He may © 
go through the outward forms of devo- 
tion, using the very words of piety, but 
he is really an atheist. 


HIs SCORNFUL FACE (literally, his “up- 
lifted nose”) is a symbol of his attitude. 
He does not need God, he thinks, nor 
need he consider his will. His plans are 
made on the assumption that there is no 
God desirous or able to interfere. 

So indeed it would seem, for he is se- 
cure and successful. As verse 5 reads in | 


the Revised Version: “His ways are firm | 


at all times.” God is too far away to be | 
taken into account. 
rivals, he has open scorn for them. 

Self-confidently he appropriates the | 


very words of piety (16:8) to describe /Jir 
his security in evil. Attempts have been ||: 
made to revise the text of verse 7 to make — 


it read, “to all generations I shall not be E 
in adversity.” (Even his children would | 
enjoy unbroken success in evildoing.) | 
But perhaps the obvious absurdity should | 
stand. A man who closes his eyes to God F 
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As for his human. || 


may well close them also to death and 
live, in practice, as though he expected 
to live forever. 

He uses false swearing and perjury, as 
well as varied forms of deceit to accom- 
plish his ends. Mischief and vanity are to 
him as a delightful morsel of food (Job 
19:28; 20:12). They are exactly to his 
taste. 


THE PEASANTS who live in villages are 
the special prey of the rich, who are to 
them as the bandits (compare Micah 2: 
1-22) whose raids upon these unprotected 
villages were greatly feared (verse 8). In 
the next verse these evil men are com- 
pared with a lion that “lieth in wait se- 
cretly” until it can kill and devour. 
Quickly the figure changes again: they are 
like hunters who trap their unsuspecting 
victims. Just so are the poor trapped and 
sold into slavery by their oppressors. 

It is characteristic of the vivid speech 
of the Jew that illustration should pile 
upon illustration, to a point where it be- 
wilders sober Westerners. So in verse 10 
the figure of the lion returns. It crouches 
in silence until it sees opportunity to de- 
stroy its prey with its mighty paws (“its 
‘strong ones”). 

The dreadful account closes with the 
conclusion drawn by the wicked for their 
too-limited experience: God has neither 
power nor concern about these matters 
(verse 11). 


BUT THIS FAITH of the wicked is poorly 
founded. God is not blind, nor is he 
weak. “Arise!’’—it is the ancient call to 
arms. See and save the “humble.” Per- 
haps this word is used, rather than “poor,” 
since it is desirable to emphasize the spirit 


in which suffering has been born. 

Why should God permit himself to be 
so misunderstood? It is a daring—almost 
irreverent, we should say—dquestion for a 
believer to put to God. But the appear- 
ance of weakness and indifference is not 
real. The experience of the wicked is too 
limited. God has seen and he will punish. 
Faith here turns from its experience, 
which is also limited, to the revealed 
character of its God. Whether appear- 
ances suggest it or not, God is the moral 
governor of the world. 

The poor and the orphaned, obvious 
types of the helpless and unprotected, can 
only abandon themselves and their cause 
to God. In him they find their helper and 
avenger. He will paralyze the power of 
the wicked (“break the arm”); he will 
utterly destroy evil. 


So SURE HAS faith become that it de- 
scribes the future as though it had already 
taken place (verses 16-18). His people, 
in their distress, never call upon him in 
vain. God shall be king in very deed. The 
Holy Land shall be all that its name im- 
plies. Wicked Jews, even as foreign 
enemies, should heed the lesson taught 
by the fate of the Canaanites (compare 
Deut. 8:19-20). 

God has seen and he has heard. The 
boasts of the wicked are folly. The “de- 
sire of the wicked” (verse 3) is no match 
for the “desire of the humble.” The 
fatherless and the oppressed are neither 
alone nor helpless. God is with them and 
he is both able and willing to aid them. 
Mere mortal man (‘‘man of the earth’), 
however powerful, wealthy and unscrup- 
ulous, cannot hope successfully to defy 
God in the persons of the needy. 


The jragedy of many a life is that time is not felt to be a trust. 
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Portrait of the Mother 


Mary. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. 436 pages. $3.50. 

After 40 years of thought and labor, Sholem Asch has brought to completion the three 
books he planned regarding the events recorded in the New Testament. First was The 
Nazarene, followed by The Apostle, which to this reviewer seemed a great masterpiece. 
Mary, published this month, is of equal worth. 


The author has taken the few words about Mary and Joseph which are found in the © 


New Testament. With his vivid imagination 
and scholarly background he has written a 
novel which hoids the reader’s interest from 
the first page to the last. 

One less familiar with the Jewish tradition 
could not have portrayed so successfully the 
shy young girl, dreaming as every pious Jew- 
ish maiden dreamed, that her son might be 
the promised Messiah; or the appealing fig- 
ure of Joseph, an impoverished young man 
of the house of David, anxious to maintain 
the purity of his line and seeking a bride 
from a distant branch of the family living in 
Nazareth. 

How different from modern ideas on mar- 
riage are the thoughts of this young man as 
he journeyed to Nazareth: “Forty days be- 
fore a man is born—it had been said—there 
is heard a heavenly voice, calling: The 
daughter of such-and-such is hereby be- 
stowed upon this or that man! Perhaps just 
such a voice had called out for him, saying 
that Miriam would be his, Joseph’s wife. If 
so, she was already his affianced bride, ap- 
pointed by the Lord to help him build his 
house in Israel.” 

His joy in the beauty and goodness of the 
bride, the betrothal ceremony, his anguish of 
heart when he is called into the synagogue 
to defend her good name and his defiance 
of her slanderers in spite of his own lack of 
understanding, the revelation to him of the 
divine mission of his promised wife, the 
journey to Bethlehem and the tender care 
of Joseph for his wife and her child are 
skillfully told. Joseph’s character is summed 
up in the words of Mary at his death 14 
years later: “Joseph, you were a faithful 
guardian to us and the best of father to him 
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as to your own.” 
Of particular interest is the relationship | 


of, Mary to her other sons. The author sug- 7 


gests that their differences spanned the range 
of human qualities. In her dealings with her 
own flesh and blood God was trying her 
compassion for all humankind. 


Sholem Asch is less successful in his pic- 9 


ture of the childhood and young manhood of 


Jesus, although detailed descriptions of the 9: 


daily life in the home and world about him _ 
are interesting and alive. It is in the char- 
acterization of the mother that the author 


reaches his height. There is the young girl, §! 


accepting joyously the evidence of God's © 
grace as announced by the angel, serenely 
bringing forth the promised son in a stable at 
Bethlehem, playing with the child and try- 
ing to banish from her thoughts the somber 
part of the prophecy; the tender care of 
other sons, and as year by year went by, 
Keeping alive by her conduct the faith in 
Jesus that the summons would come for 
him to claim his kingdom. 

And when the call came, the mother was 
rot ready to face the tribulation that awaited 
her son. If the promised redemption of the 
world must be bought with the life of her 
child she would delay it, though at the cost 
of her own damnation. Step by step we see 
her growth in faith and understanding until, 
filled with wisdom and love for humanity, 
she too could pray, “Nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as Thou wilt.” 

Of the writing of books about Biblical 
characters there is no end, but few books of 
fiction will rank with Sholem Asch’s Mary. 

Philadelphia THELMA S. RUFF 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


FAMILY 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS (Universal-Inter- 
national). Planned for release-on Oct. 12 
(Columbus Day) this beautiful production 
is one film biography which was conceived 
and executed with respect toward factual 
authenticity. For this we are indebted to 
the J. Arthur Rank organization. 

We meet Columbus upon his arrival in 
Spain in 1484, after his disappointment at 
the hands of King John II of Portugal. 
_ Finally, his patience is rewarded and he sets 

out toward the West to find a way to the 
East. All events depicted are a matter of 
history: the difficulties in crossing the Atlan- 
tic, fear of the unknown by a mutinous crew 
and the exhilaration at the sight of new land. 

The portrayal by Frederic March mag- 
nificently brings out the character of Colum- 
bus as a man obsessed with a vision of un- 
discovered lands. 

Florence Eldridge is excellent as Queen 
Isabella, sympathetic, interested, grateful and 
yet jealous of her authority and clever in 
holding on to her power. All the members 
of a large cast have been wisely chosen for 
their skill at characterization. The settings, 
costumes and locations help to bring this 
production to a high level of achievement. 

Tor 0’ THE MORNING (Paramount). The 
theft of the Blarney Stone and the events 
attending its recovery bring us to Lreland and 
furnish a delightful musical—with Bing 
‘Crosby singing Irish ballads, some fanciful 
“shenanigans” from Barry Fitzgerald, and a 
dash of mystery and romantic comedy. There 
is no special moral except that “murder will 
out.” A wholesome production in which 
good family feeling prevails. 

Yes Sir, Tuat’s My Basy (Universal- 
International). This zany comedy concern- 
ing an ex-GI family man (Donald O’Con- 
nor) at college contains little plot, but suc- 
ceeds in being both clean and amusing. 

SILVER Burre "< Universal-International). 
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Run-of-the-mill western, with pleasant out- 
door scenic effects, good horses and riders, 
a slim plot interspersed with music. 

THe Wyominc Banpir (Republic). Will 
satisfy fans of routine western pictures fea- 
turing a simple plot, fast-riding horses and 
some shooting. No romance. 

THE DARING CABALLERO (United Artists). 
The “Cisco Kid” and Pancho set out to prove 
the innocence of a bank president “framed” 
on a charge of murder and embezzlement. 
Leo Carillo (Pancho) interjects some humor 
in an otherwise ordinary performance. 

SoutH oF Rio (Republic). Dedicated to 
newspaper editors who helped bring law and 
statehood to the Wild West, this story pre- 
sents clear-cut characterizations of right and 
wrong amid barrroom brawls and shooting. 

THE Mysterious Desprrapo (RKO). In 
the same vein and equally good as most of 
the films of the Tim Holt and Chito series. 

FLAMING Fury (Republic). Dramatizing 
the ways of an arson ring and their appre- 
hension by intelligent crime-detection forces. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

Air Hostess (Columbia). Combining 
romance and adventure with information on 
the training of air hostesses for commercial 
flying. Satisfactory plot; good photography; 
competent acting. 

JOHNNY STOOLPIGEON (Universal-Interna- 
tional). Semi-decumentary melodrama, 
based on the operations of the Treasury De- 
partment’s narcotic agents. Dan Duryea 
plays convincing “hardened criminal” role. 

Mr. Sorr Toucu (Columbia). Exciting 
melodrama, interesting from the standpoint 
of character reform. Acting adequate; has-a 
mildly romantic angle. 

ONE LAST FLING (Warner). The length 
to which an idle woman will go when bored 
with life is fully explored and drawn out to 
include every cliche situation found in most 
sophisticated marital comedies. Lavish cos- 
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{umes and settings only partly compensate 
for the film’s triteness. 

Once More, My Dar ino (Universal-In- 
ternational). A broad farce portraying the 
behavior of a young sophisticate (Ann 
Blyth) who falls in love with a man (Robert 
Montgomery) charged with the recovery of 
some gems bestowed upon her by a thief. 
The action is fast-paced, the comedy point- 
edly funny, but runs to slapstick and im- 
probability before the end. Dialogue is on 
the “smart” side, and there is the usual 
amount of social drinking. 

It’s A GREAT FEELING (Warner). While 
this story’s theme is well-worn it is told so 
amusingly that it results in a gay comedy 
with many good tunes and much entertain- 
ment. The action is centered around the 
Warner Brothers studios, and many “stars” 
appear casually and unexpectedly. 

THE LAW OF THE BARBARY Coast (Co- 
lumbia). Concerning the murder of a young 
man and the part played by his sister who, 
finding the law inadequate, conducts her own 
inquiry to unearth the truth about her broth- 
er’s death. Pseudo-historical settings, inept 
law enforcement, crooked politics. 


ADULT 

SCENE OF THE CRIME (MGM). An un- 
usually good detective story, with a cleverly 
handled plot providing both suspense and 
entertainment. The underworld sequences are 
tawdry and sordid, but no glamor is asso- 
ciated with crime. Direction is clever, fast- 
paced; photography excellent; acting good 
throughout. 

SLATTERY’S HURRICANE (20th Century- 
Fox). Combining documentary films of the 
hurricane-detection service off the Florida 
coast with the solution of a double ethical 
problem, this comes out as a very acceptable 
adult film. The technical scenes of hurricane 
hunting are exceptionally interesting and in- 
formative. Richard Widmark, as private 
pilot for a group of industrialists who turn 
out to be dope smugglers, carries the whole 
burden of the exciting drama, showing again 
his competent acting ability. 

ANNA LucasTa (Columbia). Unedifying 
and sordid from start to finish is this story 
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which originally was produced as a_ the- 
atrical play depicting a slice of low life. It 
acquires glamor in its transfer to the screen 
and has potential evil influence for impres- 
sionable audiences. 

THE GREAT SINNER (MGM). An overlong 
and much-padded melodrama which might 
have served as a powerful indictment against 
gambling but fails to be convincing. 

Rope OF SAND (Paramount). A_ brutal 
story which, even though consistently well- 
acted, with an intriguing plot and well-sus- 
tained suspense, depicts violent fighting and 
savage conduct. 

MaDAME Bovary (MGM). Flauber't’s 
realistic novel about an amoral woman 
comes to the screen with Jennifer Jones as 
Emma Bovary, the wife of a simple country 
doctor (Van Heflin), who consumes those 
who love her, ruins her husband, neglects 
her child and finds no other issue than self- 
destruction when she cannot face a life she 
has spoiled. ; 

Rep Licut (United Artists). Undoubtedly 
planned to point a lesson against meting out 
one’s own vengeance and justice, this film 
loses its moral through confused direction. 
It is dominated by George Raft who, as John 
Torno, vows to avenge his brother Jess, a 
priest who has been murdered after serving 
as a chaplain in the South Pacific. The les- 
son misfires as the avenger’s purpose suffers 
defeat more through circumstances than by a ~ 
convincing change of heart. 

ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET THE KILLER 
(Universal-International). Comedy that fails 
to be funny. Too many characters as murder 
suspects make plot obscure, incoherent. 

THE DOOLINS OF OKLAHOMA (Columbia). 
Full of suspense and hard-riding adventure. 
this is the story of the triumph of the law in 
Oklahoma at the end of the 19th century. 
Drinking, saloon scenes and hard life are 
freely pictured. Courage and persistence of 
law officers are shown, and a scene in a 
Protestant country church is well presented. 

Fottow Me Qurietty (RKO). Crime 
mystery, with an attempt at documentary 
technique. Has a thrilling climax, but little 
to recommend it except good camera work. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE are commonly 
described as law-abiding. The entire 
population of the country, or the parts 
that are states or communities, look to 
established law-making bodies such as 
the Congress or Legislatures to enact reg- 
ulations and set penalties for the disre- 
gard of them. It is impressive, especially 
during recent years, that we are hearing 
considerable about personal freedom. But 
we have not forsaken a phase of the ma- 
jor principle of democracy, that a ma- 
jority to rule must have its objectives 
approved by a proper political authority, 
in whose hands the prerogatives of rep- 
resentation have been formally lodged. 

But it can occur that an act of Con- 
gress in fact registers an agreement to 
which public opinion has already led the 
way. The amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are mainly of that character. 


Daylight-saving Time vs. ''God's Time’ 

SOMETIMES what one might call dis- 
regard of some well-established custom 
was directly changed by popular senti- 
ment and for a season given the approval 
of formal legislation. For example, here 
in Philadelphia and—as we learn from 
hearsay in other large centers of popula- 
tion—the radio broadcasters to whom one 
listened during the late afternoon and 


evening of Sept. 24, as a kind of last 
‘word added to their message the exhor- 


tation, “Be sure to turn your clocks back 
one hour before you go to bed tonight. 
Daylight Saving ends at 2 a.m., Sept. 25.” 

It was an excitant of one’s curiosity. to 
seek information as to the origin and au- 
thority of that message. Of its application 
we had ample evidence in the change of 
time. of beginning and ending nearly 
every form of work, or recreation, or in 
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fact worship, in which the great majority 
of urbanites were involved. One’s mem- 
ory recalled that six months previous on 
a certain Sunday people turned their 
clocks ahead. The almost sacred timing 
of numerous and long years was ignored. 

The reason for the change accom- 
plished by manipulating the hands of the 
clock was not difficult to state: It was a 
scheme to acquire the use of an extra 
hour of daylight. Business and “process- 
ing” claimed the need of that 60 minutes 
of extra daylight, ignoring the plaint of 
the “old-fashioned” people who cited 
Standard Time as “God’s time.” 

The nation had two groups who could 
cite what I think were valid objections to 
the “scheme.” First were the farmers, 
who could “tell the world” that only sun- 
light could dry the dew and make their 
planting and harvesting possible. “God’s 
time,” as distinct from setting the clock to 
favor munitions-making, was indefen- 
sible. There were no Joshuas to make the 
sun stand still and thus yield an extra 
hour to permit the grass to dry in fields. 

Of the second group I heard from a 
parishioner who said to me, “This Day- 
light-saving Time may be good for busi- 
ness, but it is literally a headache for us 
mothers of small children. They regulate 
playtime and bedtime by sunshine. I 
used to have an hour of quiet for my own 
reading and meditation after the children 
had been tucked in for the night. Day- 
light Saving cannot be logically and con- 
vincingly explained to the kiddies.” 

So far as I know, no church has ever 
lodged a protest. But they would prob- 
ably agree that another hour would have 
avoided late coming to Sunday morning 
services, —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Mohr right or wrong 


Sm: 

In THE LuTHERAN for Sept. 28 appeared 
an article by Joseph B. Mohr entitled, 
“Christ is Really Present.” 

May I congratulate you upon publishing 
this article as one of the best that I have 
ever read in THE LUTHERAN in the 30 years 
that I have been a subscriber. It really deals 
with a fundamental article of our faith in 
a lucid, simple fashion. 

(Pror.) H. H. M. BowMAN 

University of Toledo 


Sir: 

I am particularly pleased with the clear 
presentation of the Lord’s Supper (Joseph 
B. Mohr, Sept. 28). I don’t know when I 
have ever seen it given in such simple form, 
and so thoroughly sound in position. 

Adamsville, O JOHN B. GARDNER 


SIR: 

The article by Pastor Mohr in last week’s 
LUTHERAN seems to me not the official Lu- 
theran position, but only a segment of that 
opinion. There is at present a letter on my 
desk urging my co-operation in a plan to 
put THE LUTHERAN in every home in the 
Ministerium. I cannot in good faith and 
with clear conscience assist in that activity 
until I feel that THE LUTHERAN is in reality 
the voice of the ULCA and not a sounding 
board for individual opinion. 

Pottstown, Pa. EbpGAR S. BROWN 


Different answers 


Sir: 

Your growing layman-consciousness makes 
the church paper not only. interesting but 
instructive. One thing that stands out lately 
is the interest church leadership is showing 
in unifying the different branches of Lu- 
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theranism. One layman of more than aver- 
age mentality asks, “Why are these min- 
isters so obstinate? They all read the same 
Bible and come up with different answers.” 
This city has two Lutheran churches, ULC | 
and Missouri Synod. Leprosy could not — 
keep us farther apart than the interpreta- — 
tions we enjoy of what Lutheranism means. i 
However, this only affects the experts, since © 
we laymen work together and associate to- | 
gether in our social life and only avoid each §, 
other in our church life. ¢ 
WILLIAM H. POsKE 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Too much to read 


Sr: 

I am appalled at the flood of printed matal 
ter pouring forth from the various boards 
and agencies of the church. In recent years 
it has approached the proportions of a tidal 
wave. Most of it, if I may speak bluntly, 
is of dubious value ahd does not justify the 
expense involved. It is my considered 
opinion that a drastic curtailment of this 
orgy of printing and a concentration upon 
the one official publication of the church, 
THE LUTHERAN, would have a very whole- 
some and beneficial effect upon the church. 

ELLERSLIE A. LEBO 

Millersville, Pa. 


We made a mistake 


Sir: 

In the Sept. 21 issue under Iowa Synoc 
notes there appears the item that the Rev 
Grant Van Boening of Schuyler, Neb., hac 
been called to become pastor of Trinity 
Church of Sioux City, Iowa. This iten» 
should have read ‘that this young man wa 
called to be assistaht pastor of the said! 
church. I am still very much alive ane 
serving as pastor. WALTER A. Voss 
* Sioux City, lowa 


Forty-yard penalty for THe TUTHERA® 
for being off-side with its facts. 
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OCCASIONS 


"Thank You!” 
During the WMS conven- 


tion in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
earlier this month, Miss 
Alice Zachariah, member of 
the India Centennial deputa- 
tion, had a chance to ex- 
press officially her country’s 
“thank you” for the help and 
assistance supplied by the 
WMS through the ULCA 
Board of Foreign Missions. 
Pictured (right) is Miss 
Zachariah placing a garland 
about the neck of Miss Nona 
Diehl, executive secretary of 
the WMS, as Treasurer 
Dorothy Drewes looks on. 


Seebach Book 

First copies of Here We 
Have Stars, a compilation of 
the poems prose. of 
Mrs. Julius Seebach, former 
editor of the Lutheran Wom- 
an’s Work, appeared at the 
WMS convention this month. 

The initial copy was pre- 
sented to WMS President 


and 


(Mrs. Charles W.) Baker by 
Dr. Seebach, staff writer for 
THE LUTHERAN, who super- 
vised the compiling and edit- 
ing of the edition. 


NEW U&®PH BOOK MAKES APPEARANCE 


INDIA SENDS ITS "THANK YOU" 


. via Alice Zachariah 


Pictured (below) is the 
official presentation during 
a business session of the con- 
vention. Publisher was the 
United Lutheran Publication 
House. 


Convention Music 
Guy Lombardo, the 


movie-radio orchestra leader, 
may have the phrase “sweet- 
est music this side of heav- 
en” copyrighted, but he had 
competition at the WMS 
convention in Grand Rapids. 

A 100-voice choir of dele- 
gates and visitors to the tri- 
ennial convention, under the 
direction of the Rev. L. 
David Miller, minister of 


... first copy to ULCA's WMS 
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music at St. Paul’s Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., presented 
special music at most of the 
services. One part of the 
convention program was de- 
voted entirely to music with 
delegates joining the choir in 
a hymn sing on Sunday eve- 
ning. 

Those attending the ses- 
sions had difficulty in de- 
ciding which music they pre- 
ferred: the choir anthems, 
the responses complete with 
descant, or the soloists. 


East Penn Meeting 


Clerical and lay delegates 
to the East Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will 
convene Oct. 24 at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Philadelphia. 

Beginning at 2 P.M. in the 
church, located at Broad and 
Mt. Vernon Streets, the 
meeting will see important 
conference business trans- 
acted during the two-day 
sessions. Presiding will be 
the Rev. Martin L. Tozer, 
pastor of Trinity Church, 
Yeadon, Pa. 
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PERSONS | 


PASTOR SCHULLERY 


... to Chocolatetown 


Called to Hershey 

The Rev. Stephen E. 
Schullery, pastor of Pine 
Valley parish, Hegins, Pa., 
has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hershey, Pa. 

A graduate of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, Pastor 
Schullery was ordained in 
1942 and accepted a call to 
Quicksburg, in the Virginia 
Synod. He assumed his 
duties in Hershey last Sun- 
day (Oct. 16). 


Berkheimer Named 

The Rev. George 
Berkheimer, 
Arendtsville parish of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod 
and director of Camp 
Nawakwa, Biglerville, Pa., 
for the past four years, has 
been made assistant to the 
president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, 

As well as filling the post 
created at the 1949 syn- 


H. 


odical convention in York, 
Pastor Berkheimer will 
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pastor of 


serve as acting secretary of 
synod, succeeding the late 
Dr. Joseph D. Krout (see 
THE LUTHERAN, Oct. 12). 

A native of Abbottstown, 
Pa., Pastor Berkheimer is a 
graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Seminary, was or- 
dained in 1935 and accepted 
a call to the Arendtsville 
charge that same year, Dur- 
ing the war, he served es 
chaplain, with the rank of 
major, in the Southwest 
Pecific theater of operations. 

For the past year, he has 
served as president of the 
West Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence of his synod, was pres- 
ident of the Adams _ District 
for two years. 


Lutheran on CBS 

President William FPF, 
Kraushaar of ‘Texas Lu- 
theran College, Seguin, Tex., 
will deliver a 15-minute ser- 
monette and the college a 
cappella choir, directed by 
Philip F. Knautz, will sing 
several selections on the 
Church of the Air program 
to be broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System 
Oct. 23, from 9 to 9:30 
Csi lLOstO SOG Sn 


Auto for Wallick 

To the growing list of 
United Lutheran pastors 
across the continent who are 
currently receiving new au- 
tomobiles must be added the 
name of Pastor Lloyd Wal- 
lick of Grace Church, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

On Sept. 7 Pastor Wallick 
observed the completion of 
25 years of service to the 


Topton 
Topton, Pa., secretary and 


Delaware County congrega- 
tion. The members observed 
the anniversary with a new 
car as a gift. | 
Prior to coming to Drexel | 
Hill, Pastor Wallick had | 
been student pastor on the — 
campus of the University of © 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, 


Mann to New Post 


The Rev. Horace S$, Mann, 
pastor of Hope Church, | 
Reading, Pa., has resigned 
after 19 years of service to 
that congregation to accept 
appointment as pastor- 
superintendent of the Read- 
ing Inner Mission Society. 


He will assume his new 
duties Noy. 1. 
A graduate of Muhlen- 


berg College and Philadel- 
phia Seminary, Pastor Mann 
has been secretary of the 
Lutheran Home, 


president of the Reading Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association, 


SUPERINTENDENT MANN 


. assumes new post 
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president of the Greater 
Reading Council of 
Churches, and a member of 
various committees of the 
conference. 


Detroit Anniversary 

Twenty-five years ago, 
records of the Church of the 
Reformation in Detroit in- 
dicated a membership of 75. 
Today there are 800 con- 
firmed members, 1,000 bap- 
tized members. 

A large part of this record 
stems from a quarter cen- 
tury of service by Dr. Calvin 
F. Stickles. 

Recently, Pastor and Mrs. 
Stickles (see cut) observed 
their silver wedding anniver- 
sary, silver jubilee of ordina- 
tion, and completion of 25 
years at Reformation 
Church. The congregation 
presented the couple with a 
i silver service and a purse. 

A graduate of Wittenberg 
College and Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Dr. Stickles is 
currently serving on _ the 
board of directors of Witten- 
berg, is also a member of 
the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. He 
served as president of the 
Michigan Synod gm 1938-40 
and 1945-46. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Delegates attending the WMS convention in Grand 
Rapids this month got a big laugh at one point. The 
delegate presiding at the session on constitutional 
amendments suggested “I move the adoption of this 
amendment. But before it’s voted on, I want to ex- 
plain that the committee has discovered a mistake in 
it, so after you (delegates) approve it, someone 
should move to amend the amendment so that it will 
read like it did before in the constitution.” 

ULCA President Franklin Clark Fry, an ardent 
supporter of the New York Yankees, followed that 
team's fortunes in 1949, no matter whether he was 
in New Rochelle, London, San Francisco, or east- 
ern Europe. During the torrid stretch drive with 
the Boston Red Sox for the American League pen- 
nant he found himself slated for an address simul- 
taneously with the crucial contest between those 
teams. Sympathetic friends came to his aid, how- 
ever, by rigging up a ‘'score board" in the wings 
off-stage. Occasional glances in that direction gave 
him the score-of-the-moment. 

Just before the Pere Marquette, crack C. & O. 
streamliner, pulled out of Grand Rapids with several 
hundred delegates homeward bound from the WMS 
convention, Miss Alice Zachariah, native of India, 
was asked to demonstrate how to put on her sari. 
Stepping into the aisle, she proceeded as over a score 
of fellow-riders watched in fascination. Just as in- 
terested were a half-dozen trainmen, gazing in rapt 
attention from the station platform! 

Remembering the Bible verse “render unto 


Caesar .. ."' a West Virginia Baptist minister vol- 
untarily turned up at the local tax collector's office, 
requested his assessment be raised six times! He 
explained to the startled clerk he recently found 
his county was too tax-poor to su port efficient 
school operation. He had looked up his own tax 
receipt, found he valued his personal possessions 
at only $500. "Why, the books in my own library 
are worth more than that," he admitted the fol- 
lowing Sunday from his pulpit. 

Members of Messigh Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been told by Pastor Ross Stover that on four 
successive November nights they will hear Dr. Oscar 
Blackwelder, Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, and N. J. Governor Alfred Driscoll. 


CAMPUS 


Valentiner 
Matthies 


Regional CHEY Meetings 


Stoughton 


Reck 
Satre 


More than 300 church leaders from five synods will dices 
a regional CHEY meeting in Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 20-21. 
Details of the program for the two-day meeting were ar- 
ranged recently by Dr. W. Carl Satre, Toledo, Central region 
director,,in conference with Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
president of Wittenberg College; Dr. W. Emerson Reck, vice 
president and Public Relations director of the college; Dr. 
Roland C. Matthies, college treasurer; and Paul Valentiner, 
Publicity Director for the Appeal (see cut). 


This is the first of a vitally 
important series of such 
meetings to be held through- 
out the United States and 
Canada this fall. Originally 
it was planned to hold one 
huge meeting, actually a 
special ULCA convention, 
but the regional meeting 
plan was’ chosen because it 
will permit more to attend. 

“The meeting was pur- 
posely combined with the in- 
auguration of Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton as president of 
Wittenberg,” Dr. Satre said. 
“The advancement of Chris- 
tian Higher Education is the 
goal of both the CHEY ap- 
peal and of Wittenberg Col- 
lege. It is therefore, a par- 
ticularly opportune time in 
which the spiritual implica- 
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tions of the appeal and 
Christian Higher Education 
can be realized.” 

The meeting will begin on 
the afternoon of Oct. 29, 
will continue through until 
noon next day. Outstanding 
church men who have been 
invited to speak include, Dr. 
George W. Miley, president 
of the Synod of Ohio; Dr. 
Stoughton; Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, New Haven, Conn., 
dean emeritus of Yale Divin- 
ity School; and Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh, Philadelphia, president 
of Philadelphia Seminary. 

“Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
New York, ULCA president, 
is not scheduled to appear 
on the CHEY program since 
he is the main speaker at the 


Inauguration banquet Oct. | 
21,” Dr. Satre said. 

A feature of the meeting 
will be the first showing in | 
the Ohio area of the new © 
ULCA motion picture, The | 
Difference, produced in > 
Hollywood under direction 
of Henry Endress. 

Delegates 
Michigan, Indiana, Ken- — 
tucky-Tennessee, and West — 
Virgina synods will attend. 

Other regional meetings 
scheduled are Philadelphia, 
Nov. 8-9; Chicago, Nov. 15- 
16; Omaha, Neb., Nov. 17- - 
18; and Charlotte, N. C., 
Nov. 22-23. 


Penn Stale Center 

When the new $100,000 
Lutheran student center was 
dedicated last Friday on the 
campus of Penn State at 
State College, Pa., dreams 
of many campus LSAers 
were realized. 

Constructed of brick (see 
cut, page 39), the building’s 
ground floor contains a Fel- 


Neal 
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Prof. Milton Moore, 
who directs 50-voice 
Newberry College 
choir, has planned 
two tours this year 


The Lutheran 


from _ Ohio, i é 


lowship Hall suitable for 
group meetings and ban- 
quets, locker and shower 


rooms for men and women; 
kitchen and pantry, and a 
furnace room. 


On the first floor, a small 


chapel is located; also, a 
council committee room, the 
campus pastor's office and a 
lounge. 

The second floor features 
a spacious apartment, living 
quarters for the campus pas- 
tor and his family. 

Furnishings for the entire 
structure are being acquired 
with funds contributed by 
students, alumni and friends. 

Participating in the formal 
dedication service Oct. 14 
were: Dr. John F. Harkins 


of Grace Church, State Col- 
lege; Campus Pastor Ed- 
werth E. Korte; Penn State 
President James Milholland; 
Central Pennsylvania Synod 
President Dwight Putman; 
Carthage College President- 
elect Morris Wee, Pastors 
Paul DeLauter and Oswald 
Elbert. 

Student work at Penn 
State originated with the es- 
tablishment of Grace Church 
in 1907. Since that time, 
hundreds of Penn Staters 
have found a church home 
there during their college 
years. The Lutheran Student 
Association of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College was or- 
ganized by Pastor Harkins 
in 1918, five years ahead of 


the formation of the national 
LSA group. 


Newberry on MBS 

The Newberry. College 
Singers, chorus of 50 voices 
under the direction of Prof. 
Milton Moore, have been se- 
lected by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System to make a 
nationwide network broad- 
cast next Sunday (Oct. 23). 

The program, fasting a 
half hour, will begin at 12 
o’clock noon, EST, will orig- 
inate in the studios of Radio 
Station WKDK, Newberry. 
Officials of MBS have as- 
sured college authorities that 
the broadcast will be carried 
by more than 500 stations 
across the continent. 

The group is well-known 
throughout the south and 
southeast sections’ of the 
United States, having com- 
pleted in the past two years 
over 3,000 miles of travel in 
concert tours. On the choir’s 
agenda this year are two 
tours—one just prior to the 
‘Christmas holidays, the 
other in April. 
~ Students from South Car- 
olina, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Maryland, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania 
are included in the group. 


The Newberry College Singers appear on MBS October 23 at noon, EST 
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NEWS IN THE CHURC 


Dr. T. Benton Peery, pastor of 
St. Paul's Church,” Wichita, 
Kan., and a member of the 
ULCA Church Papers Commit- 
tee, this week succeeds the 
Rey. Robert E. Gaston as cor- 
respondent from the Kansas 
Synod. Dr. Peery is a graduate 
of Midland College and Get- 
tysburg Seminary, has served 
pastorates in Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Philadel- 
phia. During World War II, he 
was an Army chaplain, was 
called by the ULCA Board of 
Foreign Missions in 1947 to 
conduct a survey of Lutheran 
mission work in Japan 


KANSAS 
Little Village Church Dedicated 


Bic NEws from Kansas Synod is dedication 
of Bethlehem Church in Little Village, 
North Kansas City, Mo., on Sept. 11. The 
building and equipment were not complete, 
being handicapped during erection by incle- 
ment weather, but the dedication program 
was held so that the congregation might be- 
gin its fall activities. Guest preachers for 
the day were the Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen, 
secretary of English Missions, from Chicago, 
and President Reno R. Frobenius of the 
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Kansas Synod. The Rev. Calvin J. Naugle, 
chairman of the Home Mission Committee, 
assisted. 


This first mission started by the Kansas é 


Synod in 20 years was recently accepted with 


57 members. For two years it has been wor- — 


shiping in a rented building two miles from 
the center of congregational life. There are 
fine prospects for future growth and develop- 


ment under direction of Pastor Edwin Hirsch. _ 


The Home Mission Committee began — 
services at Washington, Kan., late in Sep- — 


tember. Pastor Glenn Boliek from Erlanger, 
Ky., has accepted the call. At the first service 
held Sent. 18, 145 persons were present. 
THE Rev. HERBERT H. PeEtTT, formerly of 
Dunlap, lowa, was installed Sept. 18 as pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Wellington, by Dr. 
E. E. Stauffer, representing the synod. This 


'was Dr. Stauffer’s first parish, over 50 years 


ago. 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS education has not | 


been greatly affected in Kansas by the action 


of the Supreme Court. The Wichita week- | 
day religious instruction carried on by the | 
local Council of Churches has begun with | 
bright prospects. This is the 27th consecu- | 
tive year. More than 8,000 children are en- | 


rolled. The work is carried on with a degree 


of co-operation from the school authorities | 
due to the fact that the school buildings are | 
not used. A laboratory school is conducted || 
for teachers, enrolling 165. L. W. Bauerle. ; 
Lutheran layman and prominent business- | 
man of Wichita, has been the chairman of |]! 
He is a | 


this movement for many years. 
member of St. Paul’s Church. 


T. BENTON PEERY || 


NEW YORK 
Canajoharie Meetings a Success 


ALBANY—Eastern Conference met for the | 
fall convention in St. John’s Church, Cana- | 
joharie, Sept. 19. A full day’s program in-| 
cluded addresses by the Rev. Paul J. Strenge..) 


Atonement Church, Oneonta; New York 
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Synod’s President Frederick R. Knubel, and 
special orders for stewardship, evangelism, 
Lutheran World Action and CHEY. The 
film, Like a Mighty Army, and film strips 
on THE LUTHERAN were viewed by the mem- 
bers. Pastor Herbert D. Shimer and George 
H. Kling were chaplains. 

Dr. Knubel, wearing the pectoral cross 
which was the gift of the conference at a 
dinner held in his honor last spring, key- 
noted the convention on the subject “Spir- 
itual Mindedness in the Church.” He pointed 
out that a spiritual-minded man seeks to do 
the will of God, that he believes that God 
has a constant purpose for his life, and that 
he has an unselfish attitude toward others. 


"There is a tendency,"’ said Dr. Knubel, 
“to put the last thing first. Let us stress the 
spiritual until it breaks out in unselfishness. 
Then let us direct it into the various causes 
before us. It is the devil's own way to get 
us to put the material cause first, and make 
the spiritual purpose of the Church sub- 
servient to it. We are not out to raise big 
money—we are out for spiritual purposes." 


THis FALL four pastors are celebrating 
their golden anniversary in the ministry: 
Dr. Frederick J. Baum, St. John’s Church, 
Poughkeepsie; Dr. Harry D. Hayes, Hart- 
wick Seminary; Dr. Herbert D. Shimer, 
First Church, Schenectady; and Dr. Chal- 
mers E. Frontz, First, Albany. Both Dr. 
Baum and Dr. Shimer are pastors emeritus 
of their respective congregations. Appro- 
priate services celebrating the anniversaries 


‘| have been sponsored by the congregations 


with which they are identified. 
CORNERSTONE LAYING. On Sept. 18 a 


dream was realized when the cornerstone 
for the Second English Church, Schenectady, 
was laid. Participating were: Dr. J. Russel 
Fink, the Rev. Ray E. Kulman, the Rev. 
Russell S. Gaenzle, the Rev. Eugene C. 
Kreider, the Hon. Owen M. Begley, mayor 
of Schenectady. Present baptized member- 
ship is 266; confirmed membership, 183. 

CONGREGATIONAL anniversaries: 200th, 
Palatine; 110th, Evangelical Church, Argus- 
ville; 105th, Bethany, Central Bridge; 90th, 
Atonement, Saugerties; 35th, St. Peter’s, 
Albany. 

The Rev. Elvin F. Messersmith, pastor 
of St. John’s, Manorton, conducted Sunday 
evening services during the summer for a 
group of colored migrant workers living in 
the community. 

DEDICATION of new church lights took 
place at Zion Church, Pittsfield, Mass., last 
month. Pastor H. B. Dickert preached on 
“The Light of the World.” The congrega- 
tion is observing its 90th anniversary. 

LUTHER B. STRALEY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington Church 80 Years Old 


WILMINGTON—On_ Reformation Sunday 
weekend St. Paul’s Church will observe its 
eightieth anniversary. 

Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, a son of the 
congregation and president of Gettysburg 
College, will be the speaker at the 11 o’clock 
service Oct. 30. A musical program is being 
arranged for Oct. 28 by Ralph Erickson, 
minister of music. A reception, to which the 
sons of the congregation now in the ministry 


When Pastor Paul Bishop (cen- 
ter) was installed last month 


president of the Northwest 
Synod, participating were: left 
to right, Pastors McCreary, 


Kraemer, Streich, and Gruhn. 
(See The Lutheran,’ Oct. 12) 
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Recent visitors to the ULPH in 
Philadelphia were Pastor and 
Mrs. Francisco Molina (right) 
of Puerto Rico, and Pastor Wil- 
liam Arbaugh of the Board of 
American Missions. The Molinas 
were enroute to the WMS con- ~ 
vention at Grand Rapids : 


have been invited as well as ministers of 
Wilmington churches, will be held Oct. 29. 

St. Paul’s was organized May 1, 1858, 
when a group of men and women assembled 
in the Presbyterian Church of Wilmington. 
Two pastors of the North Carolina Synod, 
J. Linn and G. D. Berheim, presided over 
this meeting and helped ta organize the first 
congregation, the first missionary enterprise 
for the North Carolina Synod. 

UNDER DIRECTION of the Rev. Ross 
Ritchie, chairman of synod’s Rural Work 
Committee, a Rural Church Workshop was 
held in St. Matthew’s Church, Rowan 
County, recently. Dr. Karl S. Henry, of the 
Rural Work and Research Department of the 
Board of American Missions, reviewed the 
peculiar responsibilities connected with rural 
work. He pointed out that the populace is 
moving away from the towns and that today 
this area is more rural than urban. 

It was agreed that, in view of the day's 
splendid program, in 1950 two workshops 
would be held, one in the western and the 
other in the eastern area of synod. 

THE Rev. David F. Cooper, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Mt. Pleasant, tendered 
his resignation recently, to accept the posi- 
tion as promotional secretary for Lenoir 
Rhyne College in connection. with the CHEY 
eppeal. He will serve under direction of 
synod’s committee in the effort to raise a 
total of $644,000 for the college. 

Inspiration to the 472 delegates and vis- 
itors at the recent annual convention of the 
North Carolina Women’s Missionary Society 
at Lenoir Rhyne College was the presence 
of a number of Christians from the Orient. 
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They were the Rev. Atsumi Tasaka, Mrs. — 
Eiko Yonemura and her daughter Chieko ~ 
from Japan, Miss Alice Zachariah, India, 
Misses Pauline Kao and Anna Lui, China. 

Also present were a number of dignitaries 
from the general society: Mrs. BE. R. Trexler _ 
and Mrs. D. B. Castor from the executive 
board; Miss Frances Dysinger, secretary of 
promotion; Dr. Virgil B. Sease, member of 
the ULCA executive board; and Mrs. J. B. 
Moose, statistical secretary. 

Active membership now stands at 6,314. 
Offerings of $57,172 show an increase of 
$7,457 over last year. 


Mrs. E. R. Lineberger, East Spencer, was 
elected president to succeed Mrs. Craig M. 
Yoder, and Mrs. William Martin, Thomas- 
ville, secretary, to succeed Mrs. John Herion. | 


THE NEW RICHFIELD-ZION parsonage was | 
dedicated Oct. 2. THE CORNERSTONE of the | 
new Grace Church, Rowan County, was laid t 
Sept. 25. . . . A $25,000 educational build- | 
ing, and an electronic organ were dedicated | 
Sept 11, at St. Martin’s, Stanley county... . 
THE REY. WaDE F. Hook was installed pas- 
tor of Grace, Hendersonville, Sept. 18, and 
the Rev. HeNry F. LINERBERGER pastor of 


- Prosperity, Cabarrus, Sept. 4. 


PASTORAL CHANGES noted: the REV. CLAR- 
ENCE NorRMAN from Holy Trinity, Raleigh, 
to St. Luke’s, Monroe; the Rev. JAmMeEs K. 
Coss from the Taylorsville to the Granite 
Falls pastorate; the Rev. LEROY TREXLER 
from Good Shepherd, Goldsboro, to Mt. 
Hermon, Cabarrus; the REv. BERNARD TREX- 
LER from Trinity, Rocky Mount, to St. 
Mark’s, Asheville. CHARLES A. PHILLIPS | 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
‘Hock to Address Church Councilmen 


NorristOowN—Donald V. Hock, youthful 
mayor of Allentown, Pa., and co-teacher of 
the men’s Bible class in St. Paul’s Church of 
that city, will be the speaker at a church 
councilmen’s dinner in Emmanuel Church, 
Pottstown, Oct. 21. His subject will be 
“Churches Are What Men Make Them.” 

Sponsored by the Schuylkill Valley Lu- 
theran Pastors’ Association, the dinner will 
be the second of its kind, the first having 
been held two years ago. More than 200 
councilmen, from the 23 congregations in the 
Schuylkill Valley between Pottstown and 
Norristown, are expected to attend. Two- 
fold purpose of the event is to heighten lay 
leaders’ sense of responsibility to the Church, 
and to provide an opportunity for social 
fellowship. Pastors William C. Leopold, of 
the Schwenksville-Limerick Parish, and Lu- 
ther A. Krouse, of the host church, are in 
charge of the arrangements. 

The 20th anniversary of the Rev. W. Paul 
Reumann’s pastorate of Trinity Church, Lans- 
dale was celebrated at a dinner in Doyles- 
town on Sept. 26. Attending were Trinity's 
present and former church councilmen and 
their wives. Pastor and Mrs. Reumann were 
recipients of a check for a sizable amount in 
addition to other gifts. President Henry M. 
Kistler, Norristown Conference, spoke. 
FIVE LEADERSHIP TRAINING schools are in 

operation among the 55 congregations of the 
Norristown Conference. The North Penn 
School, with the Rev. Luther F. Schlenker 


as dean, is meeting three weeks in Trinity 
Church, Perkasie, and three weeks in Em- 
manuel Church, Souderton. The Rev. Paul 
J. Henry is dean of the school meeting in 
Jerusalem Church, Schwenksville. The Potts- 
town area school is holding its sessions in 
Transfiguration Church, Pottstown, with the 
Rev. Luther A. Krouse as dean. Single par- 
ish schools are being conducted in St. Mark’s 
Church, Pennsburg, the Revs. W. U. and 
Henry M. Kistler pastors, and in St. Paul’s 
Church, Red Hill, the Rev. H. H. Krauss 
pastor. 

SixTy YEARS of service to one congrega- 
tion is the record of Irvin W. Riegner, lay- 
man of Emmanuel Church, Pottstown. For 
three-score years he has served successively 
as teacher, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and for 
30 of those years has a record of perfect 
attendance. 

To mark the anniversary, Mr. Riegner 
gave a testimonial dinner to 63 of his co- 
workers at Emmanuel on Sept. 26. This 
was in return, he said, for a dinner which 
had been tendered him 10 years ago on the 
occasion of his fiftieth anniversary. His 
guests responded by placing around his neck 
a ribbon on which were fastened 60 silver 
dollars. THEODORE L. FISCHER 


New Missions Opened in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH—Missionary spirit. of Wil- 
liam Alfred Passavant is still burning brightly 
in the Pittsburgh Synod. Activities of the 
past summer include the vigorous work of 
mission pastors, congregations, student-sup- 
ply pastors, and canvassers under guidance 


When Miss Elizabeth Kessler, 
of St. Paul's Chrch, Savannah, 
Ga., was installed as professor 
at Newberry College, 
ticipating were: Newberry 
President James C. Kinard 
(left) and Pastor John L. 
Yost, Jr., since pamed syn- 
odical CHEY director 


par- 
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ORWIGSBURG REDEDICATION 
(See Pottsville News) 


of Synodical Home Mission Superintendent 
Donald L. Houser. 

There were five groundbreaking services, 
three churches dedicated, 11 fields surveyed, 
four fields resurveyed. Eight ministerial stu- 
dents made the survey and in some instances 
prepared the new missions for organization. 
Two fields are about ready to enter. 

Four missions will be organized in the 
next few weeks. They are: Faith, Fairfield, 
Erie, Pa., begun by Dr. J. R. Bermon and 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Moreland. Services 
were held and community surveyed this sum- 
mer by Paul Himmelman. . . . Faith Church, 
Upper St. Clair Township, begun by Pastor 
Norman Kieffer. . . . Riverview, near Leech- 
burg, Pa., surveyed and services conducted 
by John Braughler. . . .LLynnwood, near Belle 
Vernon, Pa., surveyed and services con- 
ducted by Charles Fair. 

Sr. JAMes’, Ligonier, Harry B. Hull pas- 
tor, made application for 18 DPs. Already a 
family of seven from Latvia has been wel- 
comed into the community. 

THE EIGHTH annual outdoor vesper serv- 
ices were conducted for 10 weeks at the 
Wayside Pulpit of Zion Church, Ruffsdale. 
Speakers came from Gettysburg, Pittsburgh, 
Findlay, O., and neighboring communities. 

First CuHuRCH, Greensburg, Samuel 
Boerstler pastor, will celebrate its 156th an- 
niversary in a completely renovated nave 
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and chancel. The work of renovation was 
begun two years ago. 

Hoty Trinity, Irwin, Paul N. Schnur 
pastor, celebrated its diamond jubilee with 
a rededicatory service for the renovated §. 
chancel, choir loft, and new organ. ee | 


Snprowenients: 

Zion CuHurcH, Penn Township, Paul Ger- 
hard pastor, was the first Lutheran congre- 
gregation in the synod to get into television.- 
The laying of the cornerstone of the new 
church was telecast. 

First Cuurcn, Pittsburgh, Robert Stackel. 
pastor, conducts two noonday luncheon serv- 
ices. The one “acr” (All Christians To- 
gether) is held on Wednesdays for business- 
men in the city. The other, held Thursday 
at noon, is for the businesswomen. 

GrouND worK for the two big tasks, 
Evangelism and the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year appeal, confronting the church 
for 1950-51 got off to a good start in the 
Pittsburgh Synod. During the last two weeks 
of September institutes were held in all the 
conferences. The speakers were Pastors) 
George Reese, synodical director of CHEY: 
Frederick Steuber, synodical director of! 
Evangelism; and Synod President H. Reed 
Shepfer. 

THE CONVENTION of the synodical Broth- 
erhood was held at Camp Lutherlyn, Pros- 
pect, Pa. This was a record-breaking con- 
vention with an attendance of 300 mer 
from all over the synod. Walter Koehler. 
Braddock, Pa., was re-elected president. Dr 
Ralph Loew, Buffalo, N. Y., was the ban 
quet speaker. 

The 31st convention of the synodica’ 
Women’s Missionary Society was held ip 
Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, the Rev 
A. W. Steinfurth pastor. Guest speaker wa> 
Miss Marianna Bunge, missionary fron’ 
Liberia. Mrs. Earl J. Thomas, Erie, Pa., i» 
the synodical president. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


Orwigsburg Church Re-dedicated 


PorrsviLLE—For the first time since the 
present edifice was dedicated in 1895, the 
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sanctuary of St. Paul’s Church, Orwigsburg, 
underwent major renovations. The complete 
program was originally contemplated in 
1939. Re-dedication was set for 1944, the 
centennial of organization. But due to the 


building trade prohibitions during World 


War II, proposed plans were not put into 
effect until December 1948. 

Among the changes were the closing of 
three of the five windows in the chancel, 
tearing out of the choir stall, building of a 
single chancel arch, erection of a new screen 
between the nave and church school chapel, 
and a new ceiling (see cut, page 44). 

All of the furniture in the chancel is new, 
{| including the console of a new organ, as are 
the nave and vestibule lanterns and the nave 
and chancel windows. In the rear of the 
nave have been placed bronze tablets in 
memory of the Rev. I. N. S. Erb, the Rev. 
Harvey A. Weller, and the Rev. William J. 
Masser, who served the congregation for 62 
of the 104 years of the congregation’s ex- 
istence. 

Rededication services were held Sept. 25 
to Oct. 2. Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, delivered 
the sermon. Conference Night was observed 
Sept. 27, with the Rev. E. Richard Acker, 
president of the Pottsville 
preaching; the Rev. Adam E. Polcrack, sec- 
retary of the conference, officiating as litur- 
gist. Community Night was observed Sept. 
29, with the local pastors participating. 


Conference, 


Total cost of renovations was $45,000, and 
| leaves the congregation with a debt of $8,000. 
Harvey P. NAGLE, well-known Pottsville 
Lutheran layman, died July 17. A native 
of Pottsville, he attended Gettysburg College, 
was a delegate to many ULCA conventions. 
He was known widely as a teacher of youth 
and adults through his work as church coun- 
cilman and member of the Brotherhood. He 
had been the first secretary of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod Brotherhood, and for many 
years was controller for the Pottsville Supply 
Company. Surviving are his widow; a son, 
the Rev. Robert S. Nagle of Berlin, Pa.; a 
daughter, Mrs. N@man Cooper, Baltimore. 

ADAM E. POLCRACK 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Social Missions Pastor Installed 


THE Rev. Curtis K. Wise of Columbia 
was installed as social missions pastor of the 
South Carolina Synod at a special service 
held in St. Luke’s Church, Columbia, Oct. 2. 
Presiding was the Rev. Alton C. Clark of 
Anderson, president of the synodical Board 
of Social Missions. The charge to the pastor 
was delivered by Dr. C. Franklin Koch of 
New York, executive secretary of the ULCA 
Board of Sociai Missions, and the charge to 
the synod was given by Dr. Wynne C. 
Boliek of Columbia, member of the ULCA 
Board. The act of installation was con- 
ducted by Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of 
synod. Pastor Wise began his duties July 1. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 


THE SERVICE 10:45 A, M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


‘THE, PARISH BUILDING Of St, Peter’s Church, 
Chapin, was dedicated and the new parson- 
age blessed recently, Pastor John D. Zeigler 
and President Kinard participated, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOMS have been added 
to Good Shepherd Church, Swansea, 

Resurrection Chureh, Cameron, was re- 
dedicated Sept. 11. The Rev, L. A, Wertz, 
pastor, was in charge and the sermon was 
delivered by President Kinard. The church 
had been renovated at a cost of $13,000, 

Ground-breaking for the new Lutheran 
Church at Orangeburg was held Sept, 11. 

Wuen W. B. SuvaLy of Litthe Mountain 
celebrated his 76th birthday recently he de- 
cided to make a special gift to his conpre- 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to Siving with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 


growth 
Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre- social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music, 

For information write 


The Rev, John H, Fray, D.D,, President 
Box K, Marion, Va, 


Organist and Choirmaster desires peeeon: 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F’. Seibert, Mus,Doc., A.A.~ 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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gation, Holy Trinity Church, a new electric 
organ, Relatives contributed a speaker 
mechanism and an echo cabinet, The ine 
strument was dedicated Sept. 11. Dr, L. 
Grady Cooper and the Rev, Leroy B, Black- 
welder, superintendent of the Lowman 
Home, participated, 

The Rev, J, M, Frick of Leesville has been 
elected director of Lutheran World Action 
for the Synod for 1950, He succeeds Dr, F. 
Wr, Brandt of Charleston, who served in 
this capacity for the past four years, Dr. 
Brandt has been chosen synodical director 
for CHEY, 4 
THe Rev, ALserr D, Ownns was ine 

stalled Sept, 4 as pastor of St, James’ Church, 
Summit, by the president of synod. 

Dr, W. H. Gunrven, former secretary of 
the ULCA, was guest speaker at Reformation 
Church, Columbia, for the installation off 
Sister Pearl Eckard as parish deaconess by 
Pastor Boliek, Reformation congregation 
recently purchased a new automobile for 
use by the deaconess, 

RUGULAR SERVICRS were begun Sept, 11) 
for the group of Lutherans and other inter- 
ested persons in the Forest Drive-Belt Line 
area of Columbia, This new work is di- 
rected by the Rev, Harold Park. 

On Sept, 25 a special service was held for 
the dedication of the new parish building at 
St. Barnabas’ Church, Charleston. In addi- 
tion to Pastor FP. William Brandt, thove tak 
ing part on the program were: Dr, Paul M 
Kinports of Charleston, president of the 
Southern Conference; the Rev, J, C, Smiley 
of the Charleston Ministerial Union; Robers 
Hollings, acting mayor; George C, Mogers 
superintendent of the Charleston city schools 
J, 8, Marlow, Jr, president of St, Barnabas 
Church, and others, The first unit was 
erected about a year ago, the second wae 


congregation for this project was in excesrl j» 
of $36,000, In addition much of the labow! .. 
was given by members and friends, The 
week following the dedication a specia 
Preaching Mission was held. The gues) 
speaker was Dr, Boliek of Columbia, 
WYNNE C, BOLI 
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VIRGINIA 
Marion Church 150 Years Old 


RoaNoke—Ebenezer Church, Marion, Va., 
celebrated the 150th anniversary of its or- 
ganization with special services Sept. 18-25. 
The first church building was erected in 1799 
and the present edifice was dedicated in Sep- 
tember 1849, 

Dr. J. J. ScHerer, Jr., was the speaker 
Sept. 25 at the cornerstone laying of the new 
$125,000 Ebenezer Church at Marion, Va. 
Dr. Scherer’s father was founder of the con- 
gregation. The present pastor is Synodical 
President J. Luther Mauney. 

Marten Neff of Rural Retreat, Va., is the 
new head. of the music department at Marion 
College. He graduated from Muhlenberg 
College, got his M.A. degree at Columbia 
University, and has done special work in 
music at Union Seminary. 

Curist CHURCH, Roanoke, began wor- 
ship in its new $200,000 edifice Oct. 2. The 
parish education division was ready for oc- 
cupancy and the basement suitable for serv- 
ices on that date. The nave will be com- 
pleted and the new Casavant organ installed 
by Christmas. Dedication services are sched- 
uled for early 1950. 

THE GRAVEL SPRINGS ParisH, located near 
Winchester, recently honored its pastor, the 
Rev. E. B. Smith, by presenting him with a 
new Nash. FRANK K. EFIRD 


DECEASED 


Giles V. B. Schumann 
Dr. Giles V. B. Schumann, pastor emeritus 
of Bethany Church, the Bronx, N. Y., died 
in White Plains, N. Y., Sept. 26. He was 75. 
Born in Albany, N. Y., he attended Wag- 
ner College and the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Following his ordination in 1900, he served 


pastorates in Canada; Marshallville and 
Ashtabula, Ohio; Ghent and Rensselaer, 


N. Y. He served Bethany congregation 
from 1919 until bis retirement in 1943. 

Surviving is his wife, Mrs. Lillian M. 
Baker Schumann. 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CALIFORNIA SYNOD 
MOYER, CARL H. From Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Mayfair, Philadelphia, 
Pa. To St. James’ Church, Richmond, 
Calif. 1331 Carlson Blvd. 


CANADA SYNOD 
WILLISON, N. From Lutheran College and 
Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., Can. To Our 
Saviour Church, Owen Sound, Ont., Can, 
520—4th Ave. E. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
DAVIS, WALTER C., JR. From Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., synod missionary. To United Church, 
St. Louis, Mo. 4983-A Miami St. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DORWARD, CRAIG J. From Philadelphia 
Seminary, student. To Grimsville parish, 
Pa. 129 Noble St., Kutztown. 

HEMPEL, WALTER T. From Reading In- 
ner Mission Society, supt. To Atonement 
Church, Wyomissing, Pa. 1304 Delaware 
Ave. 


6 SIDED GLISS 


B.F.BIEHL 


oY? REPAIRS REBUILDING 


261 W. GRAISBURY AVE, AUDUBON, NJ. 


Church Bulletins 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and eco- 
nomical, Over 7,000 IN USE. They 
increase attendance, interest and col- 
lections, Thousands of enthusiastic 
| letters from Pastors, Write today for 
j illus, Catalog L. 
608'/, EB. 4th Ms. 


THE REV KYLE 
CHAK QULLETIN 


NUUMINATED BY 
ELECTRIC NY 
mM at 

vat yaeantl tnt 


Witt (ast A 
LIFE TIME 


Davenport, la. 


-VESTMENTS 


for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Ete, 


Catalog free on request 


“& The C. BE. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


AT 


MAU,” FREDERICK H. From Friedens 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. To Our Saviour 
Church, Almira, Wash. (ALC). 

NAUGLE, CHARLES V. From Columbia- 
Chestnut Hill parish, Pa. To Grace 
Church, Macungie, Pa. 40 W. Main St. 

NEWHART, DANIEL F. From Christ 


Helps on the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons 
Awaken interest 
Broaden knowledge 
Improve teaching |} 


| BROADMAN COMMENTS | 
1950 | 


R. Paul Caudill 


Heartily com-f} 
mended by teach- | 
ers and class 
members, Broad- 


man Comments is } 
4 the fruit of Dr. | 
Caudill’s thorough 


$2.00 scholarship 
keen consciousness of today’s | 
spiritual needs. Brilliantly and 
with discerning care, the author 
provides an easy-to-follow treat- | 
ment of the International Uni- | 
form Sunday School Lessons for | 
1950—more than 475 pages that } 
will aid you immeasurably in { 
Bible interpretation and lesson 
preparation. y 


and | 


At your bookseller 


Epes an Press 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE ' 


HENRY: KECK S 
 SIMAMED: LASS 


ELSTUD IO SoNeNe | 


4 yo] HIGHEST: SKILLED “CRAFTSMANSHIP (4 


4 # % ® ORIGINAL - SRS Samet hs ety 
240000000000000000900000 oa4o000000 9:1 
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‘“MATTERN, IVAN G. From Christ Church, | 


Church, Conyngham, Pa. 
parish, Maxatawny, Pa. 
RENNINGER, JESSE B. From: Muhlenberg 
College, instructor. To Trinity Church, 

Steelton, Pa. 206 S. 3rd St. 

RUTTER, RICHARD M. From Grace; 
Church, Lehighton, Pa. To Christ Church, 
Conyngham, Pa. Main St. 

SCHULLERY, STEPHEN E. From Hegins > 
parish, Pa. To Holy Trinity Church, Her- - 
shey, Pa. 212 Cocoa Ave. 

STIPPICH, GUNTHER J. From St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Kensington, Philadelphia, 
Pa. To St. Johannes Church, Reading, Pa. 

* 6th and Walnut Sts. 


To Maxatawny 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
ROTH, ROBERT. From Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Hl., professor. To St. Paul’s 
Church, Red Wing, Minn. 728 W. 4th St. 


OHIO SYNOD 
GARDNER, JOHN B. From _ Trinity 
Church, Washingtonville, O. To Adams- 
ville parish, Adamsville, O. 4 
WEIHL, PAUL H. From Osborn parish, O. | 
To St. Paul’s Church, Temperance, Mich. 
1028 S. Park St. 


PACIFIC SYNOD | 
HUMMON, EDWARD E. From St. Mark’s } 
Church, Chicago, Ill To University | 
Church, Seattle, Wash. 1604 E. 50th St. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


Evansville, Ind. To Rehoboth-Wall Rose: | 
parish, Pa. RD 1, Freedom, Pa. j 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCT. t 

19-20. WMS Convention. Maryland Synod i 
Salem Church, Catonsville. 

20-21. Christian Higher Education Year, East 
Central Regional Meeting. Springfield. 
Ohio. i 

NOV. 

3- 4. Women's General League of Gettysburey| 
College, at Gettysburg, Pa. 

4- 6. WMS Convention. 


| 
Illinois Synod. St he 
The Lutheram |\y, 


Mark's Church, St. Louis, Mo. 


8- 9. CHEY Eastern Regional Meeting. Phila- 


de!phia, Pa. 


15. Brotherhood Convention. Virginia Synod. 


Christ Church, Staunton. 


15-16. CHEY Regional Meeting. Chicago, Ill. 
17-18. CHEY Western Regional Meeting. 


Omaka, Nebr. 


22-23. CHEY Southern Regional Meeting. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Schulmerich does it again! 


/ntroduces NEW /nstruments at Low Prices! 


by the creators of 


The world renowned ‘‘Carillonic Bells’ 


Sdulnctionic UNIT BELL 


Does anything a $15,000 cast bell 
can do, yet it doesn’t require a 
tower. Provides tolling or swing- 
ing bell. Anyone can install it— 
and play it. Also plays ‘“‘Carillonic 
Bell’ or standard records. Micro- 
phone can be attached. 


from 


$395.00" 


" ee ee complete 


rs be 


Sdulmationic avto-BeLt 


The most versatile fully automatic 
bell instrument ever made. Provides 
both swinging and tolling bells, with 
24-hour program clock and auto- 
matic control. Ideal for liturgical 
use of fine belltones. No tower 
required. 


from 


$1240.00* 


complete 


Sdubnationic TOWER 
MUSIC SYSTEM 


The most compact system made. 
Reproduces perfectly the music 
of your organ, ‘‘Carillonic Bell’, 
and standard records. Clock 
device allows the prearranging 
of programs throughout day 
or week. More 
economical to 
buy than any 
similar instru- 
ment. No tower 
is required. 


from $900.00* 


complete 


*F_O.B. Sellersville, Pa. 


Sy ye Electronics, Inc., SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Sdulwitoric 25 BELLS 


FOR ORGAN AND TOWER 


The finest low price bell instrument 
with a full 25-note keyboard. Pro- 
duces harmonically-tuned bell 
carillon tones for the tower and 
the organ. Organist needs no 
special training. Complete control 
of volume and modulationis possi- 
ble regardless of organ volume— 
a feature ordinary organ chimes 
do not have. 


trom $995.00* 


complete 


For information write Dept. LU-98 


October 19, 1949 
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In-CONCLUSION . . 


Now THAT THE World Series is ancient 
history, maybe Americans can do some 
serious thinking about the steel strike. 
Thinking is probably all most of us can 
do about it, because a few dozen men in 
key positions will settle it or leave it un- 
settled. 

This isn’t like any other strike I can 
remember, because this one doesn’t seem 
to center around a question of money. 
The steel industry is willing to give the 
10 cents an hour “package“ the union 
asks. But it wants to wrap up the pack- 
age as it pleases. The industry will grant 
an allowance for pensions, but wants the 
workers to contribute an additional 
amount to the fund. A 

Behind the scenes there is probably 
some sharp internal conflict in both 
camps. There is a bigger question in this 
strike than whether the company ‘pays 
the whole pension or the workers pay 
some of it, 

Both plans of pension payment are in 
operation in various sectors of American 
life. In our own church the pastors for a 
long time have had a non-contributory 
pension plan (which provides only a few 
hundred dollars’ pension per year). We 
have come to the conclusion that a con- 
tributory plan will work better. All pas- 
tors now enrolled under the new plan pay 
half of the amount from which pensions 
will be drawn, and their congregations 
pay the rest. 

Our experience in the church is that 
this sharing of payments to the pension 
fund is best. Why wouldn’t this be true 
among the steel workers? But I doubt if 
the steel strike is really about who pays 
the pension. 


THERE IS A DEEPER conflict. The work- 
ers are trying to force their employers to 
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agree that it is the responsibility of in-— 
dustry to provide them with security—in © 
sickness and in health, in youth and in — 
old age. That didn’t use to be the busi- 
ness of industry. A man got a job when | 
he could, worked while he could and | 
managed as well as possible when he | 
couldn’t work. : 

“We in U.S. Steel cannot subscribe to © 
the notion that people should be paid in 
accordance with their needs or wants or 
desires,” said E. M. Vorhees, chairman 
of the U.S. Steel finance committee on 
Aug. 21. He thinks workers should be 
paid “in terms of the relative worth of 
their services” according to whatever the J} 
market-price for labor happens to be at. 
the time. 


U.S. STEEL won't give in to the union: 
because it wants to put a stop to a drive 
toward being made into a welfare agency. 
But if industry doesn’t guarantee the wel- 
fare of its workers, the government will 
be pressured intd making the guarantee— 
and we shall have the “welfare state” so 
many people are worried about. 

Because people must have security. 
Life in a vastly complex industrial society, 
is SO uncertain, so frightening to the aver- 
age man who is at its mercy, that he is 
willing to pay any price for being sure of 
the necessities for his family and himself 
He will listen to Mr. Stalin or anybody 
else who seems to be able to promise 
security. 

A man isn’t'a commodity to be put or 
the market for what he will bring. Ou* 
high-pressure twentieth-century world has|_ 
to find the way to. put the business of 
earning a living on a firm foundation 
Then maybe we can move along toware 
more important matters. 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Luthera» 


WHEN FATE STEPS IN... 


Here’s how you and 
your family can have 
three-way protection a- 
gainst an uncertain future 
through a Lutheran Brother- 


hood Protection & Sayings Plan: 


] IF YOU LIVE AND PROSPER— 
& 


You will have cash assets for any emergency plus insur- 
ance protection and sayings throughout your active 
years. Upon retirement a steady monthly income is 
provided. 


IF YOU DIE— 


Your family is protected from the first year, with 
additional protection provided for each year the insur- 
ance is in force. 


3 IF YOU STOP— 


If for any reason you are obliged to stop your insurance 
program, you may buy paid-up insurance with the cash 
value of your policy. The cash yalue of your paid-up 
insurance will grow and also continue to draw dividends. 


@ 


The Lutheran Brotherhood Protection & Sayings Plan 
is broad in coyerage and adaptable to your particular 
needs. Why not let your LB agent show you how the 
Lutheran Brotherhood Protection & Sayings Plan can 
lessen chance as a factor in the future plans of you and 
your family. 


PROTECTS WHILE YOU PROVIDE 


ee \WSURANCE FOR ‘UTHER ay 
WN s 


608 Second Ave. So. ¢ Herman L. Ekern, President ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 


1950 CHURCH YEAR CALENDAR 


...inspires Christian living through Scripture and Art. 


‘The Church Year 
Galendar +1950 


Featuring the beautiful cover painting, "The Christ Child," by Florence Kros 
Large, easy-to-read numerals, selected monthly illustrations in full color, festivals 

seasons of the church year, guide to liturgical colors, daily Bible reading schedt 
Scripture thought for the day, and a metal binding to facilitate turning pac 
Size 91/,.x |5!/> inches. 


Monthly Illustrations Price List 
; pee st hab for Organizations or Individuals 
esus in the Temple ements 
Repentance of Judas Armitage Number Cost Sell Profit 
Jesus Before Pilate Munkacsy 3 $1.00 
Early Easter Morn Tarazona 12 3 4.20 70 
Miraculous Draft of Fishes Vogel 25 ag ie £0 
Holy Family:at Nazareth Tarazona 50 12.00 17.50 5.50 
Consider the Lilies, Coleman 100 22.00 35.00 13.00 
Christ the Healer Schleibner 200 420 70.00 28.00 
The Rich Young Ruler Clements 00 : 
TarGaacdkSanmnian 300 60.00 105.00 45.00 
Jesus and His Disciples Leinweber 500 95.00 175.00 80.00 


The Nativity Zatzka Retail price, single calendar, (NM833) 35c 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter §$ 


1228 Spruce St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


17 W. Franklin St. 
Baltimore |, Md. 


3103 W. Sixth St. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


